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CONFERENCE ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


CALLED BY THE PreEsIDING BISHOP 
Princeton, N. J., April 14-15, 1942 


Editor's Note. The calling of the recent Conference on 
Theological Education by the Presiding Bishop signalizes the 
need today for intellectual as well as spiritual leadership in our 
Church. The war has neither increased nor diminished this need; 
the vitality of the Church has always depended in large measure, 
and always will depend, upon an understanding of our Christian 
faith in historical, philosophical, and social perspective. But 
the war is functioning as a catalytic agent, shocking us out of 
our complacency and forcing us to reassess our achievements and 
failures with an eye to the immediate present and to the future. 

In his letter of invitation to attend the Conference, Bishop 
Tucker summarized the situation as follows: 

“The Christian Church is being attacked by a system of ideas that would not 
only deny the place of religion in human life, but, if successful, would destroy 
the whole fabric of Christianity—its worship, its doctrine, its ideals, and its in- 
stitutions. Our times call for hard study and thought as to the part the Church 
can and should take in confronting these attacks and moving forward... . 


Clergy and lay leaders alike need a continuing study—sound, broadly inclusive 
study in relation to contemporary life and thought. 


“Already functioning along this line in the Episcopal Church are the following: 


ner. 


The Seminaries. 


2 
The College of Preachers. ec. 
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The Graduate School of Applied Religion. 

Departments of the National Council having educational programs. ; 

College Chaplains. 

The Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal Church. - 1: = a 

The Church Congress. 

The Church Press. 

The newly-organized Church Publishing Association, which exists to promote 
‘Adult Religious Education.’ 

JA great company of clergy and laity who are eager to see the Christian Gospel 
made more articulate in terms of present-day thought applied to the intel- 
lectual and social problems of today. 


“If these groups could unite to present a sound program of theological education _ | 


to both clergy and laity, would you not feel that the Church would grow in © 
spirit and in truth, in wisdom and in a renewed authority of spiritual convictions?” 


It seemed desirable that the Conference should start its de- 
liberations with an inclusive view of the total problem. Pro- 
fessor Greene’s address was designed to suggest such a view and 
to formulate issues which the Conference might profitably con- 
sider. We give below a summary of this address, which is then 
followed by the three papers which were read at Princeton, on 
Post-Ordination Training in the Roman Catholic Church, in the 


Methodist Church, and in the Episcopal Church. 

A full report of findings was drawn up by Miss Rose Phelps. 
Among them was a request for the appointment of a Continu- 
ation Committee, to be under the leadership of the Presiding 
Bishop and to hold further conferences on Theological Education. 

On the subject of pre-seminary training, it was recommended | 
_ that advice be given to pre-seminarians in college as to courses — 
they should take, notably in literature, history, and philosophy; 
_ that standards of admission be raised; and that all candidates for 
Holy Orders be registered in a central directory. On the subject 
__ of seminary education, it was recommended that clearer recogni- 

tion be given the fact that the student is to become a parish priest ; 
that seminaries should be urged to concentrate more thoroughly — 
upon the basic theological disciplines: the Bible, church history, 
doctrine, moral theology, liturgics, and pastoral theology; that 
seminaries should offer a fourth year to be devoted to practical, 
technical training under supervision. On post-seminary educa- 
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tion, it was recommended that clergy continue study, after grad- 
uation, of recommended books and articles, and take refresher 
courses; also that a pastoral and homiletic review be published 
containing case studies, articles on pastoral counseling, parish 
program building, problems of doctrinal and pastoral character. 
Finally, on lay education, it was recommended that simple pam- 
phlets be provided on church history, doctrine, and Bible, that 
emphasis be laid on weekend conferences for laymen, and that 
more emphasis be placed upon the preparation of material of a 
theological character for use in religious education. A fuller 
account of the Conference appeared in THE Witness for April 
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1. Does the Church have a special responsibility today? 

Should the Church, during the war and in preparation for the 
ensuing peace, make a special effort to increase its effectiveness— 
an effort at least comparable to that which is being made by many 
secular organizations? Colleges and universities throughout the 
country are adapting themselves to the war situation by “accel- 
erated” programs of study and by the introduction of “defense” 
courses ; members of the staff are cheerfully carrying far in ex- 
cess of their normal load. Defense industries are operating on 
double and triple shifts. The Red Cross is appealing for huge 
sums of money and a great deal of volunteer labor to carry on its 
work. Has the Church as a whole made any comparable effort 
to provide our nation with the spiritual leadership which it alone 
can furnish? Are we still too timid, apologetic, and indecisive 
on basic spiritual issues? And is our weakness in part an intel- _ 
lectual weakness—a lack of understanding, by both clergy and 
laity, of the full import and relevance of our Christian heritage 
_ to the present scene? 

“If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 
If the Christian Church fails mankind in its dire need, what other 
institution can possibly make good its failure? And the Church 
will fail unless it provides that Christian perspective and those 
spiritual resources which are so largely ignored by our secular 
age. 

The terms “failure” and “success” are, of course, comparative 
terms. We need not minimize the many elements of strength in 
the Church today; we must recognize the able and devoted work 
of many of the clergy and laity. The question is not whether we 
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shall fail completely, but rather whether we cannot codperatively 
make a far richer individual and corporate contribution than we 
have done thus far. 


2. What is meant by “the intellectual life” of the Church? 
Christian faith depends essentially upon Christian knowledge. 
This includes : 


(a) Historical information regarding our Hebraic-Christian 
tradition, as contained in the Bible, and as developed in the Church 
since Biblical times. 

(b) Theological understanding of Christian doctrines. 

(c) Devotional comprehension of Christian forms of worship. 

(d) Social orientation, i.e. an understanding of the ethical and 
social implications of Christian faith and of the Christian’s in- 
dividual and corporate responsibilities in human society. 

(e) “Apologetic” competence, i. e. the ability to deal with the 
many religious perplexities which confront a Christian in a sec- 
ular age. 


These five aspects of Christian knowledge are of course com- 
plementary, not mutually exclusive. What must be emphasized 
is the fact that all five can have genuine religious and Christian 
value only in the context of Christian experience and devotion. 
Divorced from such a context, they become mere historical knowl- 
edge for its own sake, mere empty theologizing, mere ritualistic 
erudition, mere competence in the secular ethics, and a merely 
intellectualistic apologetic. It is only as these aspects of Chris- 
tian knowledge are transformed by devotion and humility into 
genuinely Christian understanding that they become significant 
for the Christian life. 


3. How much Christian understanding is necessary and possible 
in the Church? 

The Church has rightly insisted that such knowledge as is neces- 

sary to salvation is within the reach of all men, even the untutored. 

This must mean that whatever is really basic in all these five as- 

pects of human understanding can be expressed simply and clearly 
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enough to be comprehended by the common man. The Church 
has also recognized the fact that much that is hidden from the 
learned is revealed to the simple and the childlike. We must 
therefore guard against misconceiving both the nature and the 
amount of knowledge necessary to genuine Christian belief, wor- 
ship, and conduct. 

But it is equally clear that some Christian knowledge is essential 
for all men as the necessary condition for significant Christian 
belief and practice. It is the only possible safeguard against 
superstition, obscurantism, and ritualistic zstheticism. Without 
it, the social implications of Christianity cannot be realized, and 
the dynamic power of Christian motivation cannot be made avail- 
able. Without it, faith cannot be Christian faith, worship cannot 
be Christian worship, and conduct cannot be motivated, directed 
or energized as Christianity asserts that it can and should. The 
Church cannot, therefore, afford to neglect the Christian education 
of its laity; it must do everything in its power to help and en- 
courage every layman to apprehend Christian truth in its several 
complementary aspects as completely as his natural endowment 
permits. 

This makes it all the more important that the leaders in the 
Church, both clergy and laity, should recognize their educational 
responsibilities. Such recognition would involve both first-rate 
scholarship and first-rate popularization of the results of such 
scholarship for the benefit of the average layman. 

A Church without a strong nucleus of clerical and lay scholars 
in the several fields of Christian knowledge is doomed to intel- 
lectual stagnation and a corresponding loss of spiritual vitality. 
The requisite scholarship should be as advanced, as rigorous, and 
as technical as possible. As in other fields of scholarly endeavor, 
it will be in part highly specialized—in minute historical research, 
careful textual criticism, precise theological analysis, etc.; it will 
be in part more comprehensive, approaching crucial issues in 
larger historical and philosophical perspective. It will also con- 
cern itself with concrete problems relating to the translation of 
Christian faith into individual conduct and corporate social en- 
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deavor. Finally, it will be “apologetic” in the proper affirmative 
sense, facing all problems that arise with the utmost candor and 
with genuine intellectual competence. 

The Church dare not assume that the requisite scholars will be 
forthcoming, and that they will somehow find the necessary lei- 
sure, incentives, and opportunities for study and publication. It 
should take special steps to discover and encourage young men of 
high ability and Christian faith to prepare themselves in school 
and college for theological training, to secure such training under 
the best auspices, and, above all, to continue their scholarly work 
after they leave the seminary. 

Related to this need, but not identical with it, is the need for 
more effective teaching and preaching. Here we must avoid 
superficial and sentimental popularization, on the one hand, eru- 
dite, academic snobbishness, on the other. The most learned dis- 
course which is incomprehensible to the layman is obviously of 
no benefit to him and may do him positive harm. Even greater 
harm is done by that type of popularization which so over-simp- 
lifies the problem as to offend and repel the thoughtful though 
uneducated layman. That great issues can be stated with sim- 
plicity and eloquence is proved by the achievements of all great 
preachers and teachers. Profundity and simplicity, scholarship 
and intelligibility, knowledge and spiritual fervor are not incom- 
patible, hard as it may be to combine them. Here too, special gifts 
and special training are necessary, and it is the Church’s duty to 
discover and encourage such ability and to provide such training, 
for only thus can competent clerical and lay leadership along these 
lines be assured. 


4. What are the chief agencies for Christian education, and what 
is their present effectiveness? 

(a) The Home. Even when the parents are Christians, the 
American home seems to be providing children with little or no 
religious instruction or devotional guidance. How can the situ- 
ation be remedied? Only indirectly, through the schools and 
churches. 
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(b) The School. Church-related schools and colleges have 
tended to follow the trend towards ever-increasing secularization 
of academic instruction. The problem of securing teachers and 
scholars who are not only thoroughly competent in their secular 
fields, but possess a Christian faith which expresses itself ap- 
propriately in their academic pursuits is at present well-nigh in- 
soluble. The problem of how to be a Christian teacher and 


scholar without lapsing into propaganda and indoctrination, in 
the bad sense, is far from insoluble in principle, but hard to re- 
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solve in practise. What responsibility has our Church assumed — 


for the solution of these problems? Additional problems arise 
in endowed schools and colleges without religious affiliations, and 
these are multiplied in most public schools and state-supported 
colleges and universities. How adequately is the work of student 
chaplains supported by the Church as a whole, and by local 
churches in school and college communities? And what is being 
done by the Church to encourage academically sound religious 
instruction as part of the regular school and college curriculum? 
(c) The Church. How effective are our Sunday-schools, 
adult forums, Laymen’s Leagues, etc.? _ How instructive, persua- 
sive and inspiring is the preaching in our churches? How often 
is it rooted in sound scholarship and expressive of genunie Chris- 
tian spirituality? What is the Church doing to strengthen or 
control our weaker seminaries, so that they may cease to fill the 
ranks of the clergy with men who, however sincere and well- 
intentioned, are not qualified for positions of leadership in the 
Church? And how effective and widespread is the post-ordi- 
nation education of our clergy, or the post-graduate religious 
education of our leading laymen? Many agencies are contrib- 
uting richly to the solution of this problem—the College of 
Preachers, the Graduate School of Applied Religion, provincial 
and diocesan synods, summer conferences, retreats, the Church 
Congress, and others. But are their efforts codrdinated and sup- 
ported by the Church as a whole as well as they might be? Do 
they reach as many clergy and laity as they should? 
Finally, how wise and energetic is our publication program? 
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Are we getting the best available books published, and read? 
Are our pamphlets of a sufficiently high calibre? Are our Church 
papers reaching the right readers in the most effective way, with 
a minimum of harmful competition and a maximum of journal- 
istic competence ? 

These are difficult questions which no single individual in the 
Church is qualified to answer. But they are crucial questions, 
demanding the best answer which the Church can supply. They 
merit immediate and energetic investigation by responsible leaders 
in the Church, and in so far as constructive answers are forth- 
coming, such answers should certainly dictate resolute action on 
the part of the Church as a whole. 


5. How can we quicken and enrich the “intellectual life” of the 
Church? 

In seeking to answer this question, we must keep in mind (a) 
the value of individual initiative and local autonomy and (b) the 
need for conjoint effort on a united front. 

Our Church rightly prizes its long tradition of individual and 
local responsibility. Regimentation and dictatorial control from 
above will not solve our problems and would do much harm. The 
freedom of individual clergymen and laymen, of parishes and dio- 
ceses, must be preserved. Cooperation must be willing and vol- 
untary. 

But far greater codperation than now exists is essential if we 
are to make real progress. The task which confronts us is nation- 
wide, and concerns the Church as a whole. It is one which no 
isolated parish, no single diocese, no one school or college, no 
solitary individual, clergyman or layman, can hope to solve; co- 
Operative effort is imperative. 

Can the desired ends be achieved through the more efficient 
functioning of existing agencies in the Church? If so, how can 
these agencies be helped to function more effectively? If not, 
what new agencies are required? Has not the time come for the 
establishment of a board or council of higher strategy, representing 
all the educational agencies in the Church and responsible for the 
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codrdination of all the educational facilities at our disposal? Such 
a board could formulate inclusive policies which would codérdinate 
what is now being attempted, devise and promote new types of 
educational endeavor, and thus provide the Church with a long- 
range educational program commensurate with the complexity 
and urgency of the present need. Only thus can our Church tap 
its resources to the full and contribute what it alone can contribute © 
to a secular society desperately in need of informed spiritual 
leadership. Ours is today an unprecedented opportunity and 
responsibility. Can we meet the challenge of the times, marshal 
our strength, and move forward together in loyal and cooperative 
service ? 
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POST-ORDINATION TRAINING IN THE ROMAN | 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


% 


By Epwarp Rocuie Harpy 


General Theological Seminary 


I 


In the Middle Ages the clergy who received university training 
usually continued in the academic or monastic life, or went on to 
the career in church administration or secular politics to which 
the study of Canon Law opened the way. The working parish 
clergy had little training beyond a grammar-school knowledge of 
Latin (if that), and such a practical knowledge of services and 
pastoral care as they might derive from other priests or the study 
of handbooks. That this system was not wholly bad, in spite of 
its well-known abuses, appears from such a figure as that of 
Chaucer’s country parson, or from the generally edifying direc- 
tions of John Myrc’s Instructions to Parish Priests. Our catech- 
ism, like those of Luther and the Council of Trent, follows the 
general outline of medizval religious education—creed, com- 
mandments, and sacraments—and the Prayer Book scheme of 
pastoral care and moral instruction derives, in some cases verbally, 
from medizval enactments. The contents of the medizval hand- 
books are still, indeed, the heart of any pre- or post-ordination 
training of the clergy—the knowledge of what the Christian re- 
ligion is, in doctrine, discipline, and worship, and of the time- 
tested methods by which the Church endeavours to preach God’s 
Word “and duly administer the godly discipline thereof.” The 
Greek Church continues today under an administration not un- 
like that of the medizval West; and the result has been to pro- 
duce great loyalty to a tradition, although making progress rather 
difficult. 

Both Reformation and Counter-Reformation, however, were 
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aggressive and innovating movements, and both required a more 
_ intensely trained clergy for their propagation. Where a reformed 
ministry was organized more or less de novo new educational 
standards were laid down for it—eyen though (as in Germany 
_ and Scotland) the result was for some time a shortage of pastors. 
The Church of England did little to improve the medizeval sys- 
tem except to establish canonical examinations by the chaplains 
of the ordaining Bishop in 1604. The education of the Anglican 
_ clergy was left to the English Universities and to private and 
: personal efforts until the establishment of theological colleges in 
the nineteenth century. For the Counter-Reformation the Coun- 
cil of Trent decreed a higher standard of clerical life and knowl- 
edge than had previously been enforced. To secure this the 
Bishops were directed to watch over their clergy, disciplining those 
who had been improperly ordained. In the future there were to 
be suitable examinations before ordination, as also before appoint- 
ment to benefices and the issue of licenses to preach or hear con- 
fessions. Examiners of the clergy were to be appointed at each 
diocesan synod, and Seminaries established for the training of 
candidates. Seminaries ad mentem concilii Tridentini have now 
become the normal place of preparation of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, while the other prescriptions of the Council have developed 
into a system of examinations and conferences. Under Ameri- 
can conditions the Tridentine and post-Tridentine legislation re- 
a ceived a more practical development, which in turn influenced the 
prescriptions of the new Codex Juris Canonici, prepared by Car- 
dinal Gasparri and promulgated in 1917. The present system of 
- post-ordination training is outlined in three canons of the Codex, 

as follows: 
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129. The clergy shall not cease from studies, especially sacred studies, after 
ordination to the priesthood; and in the sacred disciplines they shall follow 
that solid doctrine which has been handed down from our fathers and is generally 
received by the Church, “avoiding profane babblings and knowledge falsely so 
called” (I Tim. 6:20). 


130. 
1. After finishing their course of studies all priests, even though they hold 
parochial or canonical benefices, shall, unless they be exempted by the Ordinary 
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of the place for good reason, undergo for three years an annual examination in 
the various disciplines of sacred science, duly announced in advance, in the 
manner prescribed by the said Ordinary. 

2. Other things being equal, preference shall be given in appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices and benefices to those who have excelled in the above tests. 


131. 
1, In the episcopal city and in each forane vicarate (rural deanery) meetings 


(conventus) on moral and liturgical subjects, of the kind called collations or 
conferences, shall be held several times a year; to which other exercises may be 
added which the Ordinary shall judge desirable for increasing the knowledge and 
piety of the clergy. 

2. If it be difficult to hold meetings, written answers to questions shall be sent 
in, in accordance with regulations to be laid down by the Ordinary. 

3. All secular priests should, unless they have been expressly excused in ad- 
vance by the Ordinary of the place, attend the meeting, or, if there is no meet- 
ing, send in a written solution of the cases propounded—also all religious, even 
exempt, having cure of souls, and even, if there be no conference (of this sort) 
in their own houses, other religious who have received from the Ordinary the 
faculty of hearing confessions. 


It should be added that though diocesan Synods are rarely held 
today the Bishops appoint from time to time a body of “synodal 
examiners,’ who correspond more or less to our examining chap- 
lains ; they have various functions in the appointment and removal 


_ of rectors, and give the canonical examinations before ordination.- 


They may be used to conduct the examinations and conferences 
prescribed in Canons 130 and 131, or these may be entrusted to 


other priests or to the Seminary faculty. 


For information on the practical working of this system I am 
indebted, in addition to printed sources, to information kindly 
given me by several Roman Catholic clergy, to whom I wish to 
express my thanks and appreciation. The Junior Clergy exam- 
inations are usually both written and oral, and are often spread 
over a period of five years, the three years prescribed by the Code 
being taken as a minimum. In the Archdiocese of Newark they 
are held annually in December before the Seminary faculty; in 
New York before the examiners. In each case they are so plan- 


ned that the principal subjects studied in the Seminary—Dog- 
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matic and Moral Theology, Holy Scripture and Church History 
—are covered in the period of five years during which the exam- 
inations have to be taken. This could be used as a means of not 
only reviewing the Seminary studies, but of encouraging the 
younger clergy in the application of their theological studies to 
the practical work of the ministry. Apparently little more than a 
review is usually attempted, although the oral examination gives 
an opportunity for suggesting further reading. In San Francisco 
the Junior Clergy are required to deliver sermons on these oc- 
casions. Like canonical examinations, however, the Junior 
Clergy examinations are often crammed for, and seem to be in- 
variably passed, sooner or later. Persistent failure would sub- 
ject the priest involved to some kind of discipline, but apparently 
the situation does not arise. The Codex contemplates the pos- 
sibility that priests might be ordained without being licensed to 
hear confessions, and I believe that is still occasionally done in 
religious orders. At least until recently the “examination for 
faculties” was separate from the canonical examination in the 
Roman Catholic Church in England. Thus the life of Robert 
Hugh Benson records that after his conversion he studied at 
Rome, passed canonical examinations, and was ordained there in 
1904, but did not pass the examination for faculties until he had 
returned to England in 1905. But in this country nothing has 
been made of that possible distinction, and I believe that the re- 
cent Popes have discouraged the ordination of men to the secular 
priesthood unless they could be licensed at the same time to hear 
confessions and perform other pastoral duties. 

More is made of the clergy conferences than of the Junior 
Clergy Examinations, and more general interest is taken in them. 
The suggestion of the Codex that they be held by deaneries has 
not usually been followed. In New York they are held semi- 
annually in the Lent and September Ember Weeks, and in two 
sections, the pastors attending on Tuesdays, and the assistant 
clergy on Thursdays (the choice of days suggests that there is a 
collation in the English as well as the Latin sense). In Newark 
they are held four times a _ this year in March, April, > 
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tember, and November. Statute 15 of the “Synodal Statutes of 
the Archdiocese of Newark” requires the clergy to attend, unless 
they be personally excused by the Chancellor (on behalf of the 
Archbishop). There is commonly a paper on some subject of 
Dogmatic Theology, and a case bearing on some point of Moral 
Theology. (Apparently Dogmatics has been added to the pre- 
scription of the Codex, and allowed to supersede the liturgical 
matter which it calls for.) After the paper or presentation of 
; the case of conscience two other priests are designated to present 
objections and open the discussion. An official Master of Con- 
ferences may be in charge of these sessions—in New York he is 
- ; customarily a Jesuit; or the Bishop may preside in person. It 
seems to be generally agreed that the discussions on these oc- 
-_ ¢asions are found useful by the clergy, and in contrast to the 
; a Junior Clergy Examinations, they have a practical and up-to-date 
; 7 character. In Newark an annual syllabus is issued, announcing 
the theological subjects and propounding the cases of conscience 
for the calendar year, and the scheme is planned so as to cover 
the whole area of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in eight to ten 
years. This year the dogmatic papers deal with grace, and the 
cases with the solemnization of matrimony. I quote (and trans- 
_ late) the announcement of topics propounded for the conference 
held on April 29, 1942: 


On the Necessity of Actual Grace 


_ For every saving work (opus salutare), even for the beginning of faith and the 
_ desire of salvation, internal grace is absolutely necessary. . 


Ex Theologia Morali 


ae Inquiry as to Free State (to Marry) 


Benignus, a parish priest, is not infrequently asked to assist at the marriage of 

workmen who have come from diverse regions into his parish looking for work. | 
He has inquired by letter as to their free state from parish priests in whose 
parishes these men, now intending matrimony, had long resided. But he re- 
ceived no answer except that they did not know the men in question. None- 
theless, since the couples objected to further delay, he proceeded to unite them. 
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1. Which parish priest | is — for making inquiries as to free a 
2. What if the couple come from different parishes? 

3. What are the points to be inquired about? 

4. What about the cases propounded? 


(I should note that the word I have translated “parish priest” is parochus, which | 
the Codex uses for the priest having cure of souls, who in this country is 
usually called pastor.) 

In addition to the examinations and conferences, there is the 
requirement of private study contained in Canon 129. Number 
thirteen of the Newark Statutes amplifies it as follows: 

Besides the study of sacred sciences prescribed for priests after ordination, the 
clergy should not neglect a diligent study of the social questions of our day. 


In these studies they should be guided at all times by the Encyclicals of the 
Roman Pontiffs. 


While this study is a formal obligation, there is no particular 
sanction attached to it; and I imagine that it depends largely on 
individual interest how much is done. Some years ago the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh arranged for a series of special courses for the 
clergy at Duquesne University, dealing with church art and music, 
comparative religion, and the philosophy of science (Ecclesias- 
tical Review, 1935, pp. 299-300). But this was an exceptional 
experiment. Many of the clergy, I imagine, discharge their re- 
sponsibility by taking The Ecclesiastical Review, which describes 
itself as “A Monthly Publication for the Clergy, cum approbatione 
superiorum.” Founded fifty-three years ago by Fr. Heuser of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, it is now published by a Board of 
Trustees for the Catholic University of Washington. A survey 
of the contents for January-March, 1942, will indicate the rather 
solid subject-matter which finds its way to many rectory maga- 
zine-tables. Biblical studies are represented by two articles (of 
a series of three) on “Our Lord’s Farewell Discourses,” mainly 
expository in character, and a paper on the Magi; in the “Eccles- 
iastical Library Table,” a section devoted to periodicals, a series 
of “Scriptural Brevities from Foreign’ Periodicals” summarizes 
articles on the interpretation of texts, the date of the Exodus, 
and form-criticism. The other “Library Table” in these issues 
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deals with Recent Theology; formal dogmatics happens to be 
absent from these numbers, but there are contributions on “‘Evo- 
lution and Catholic Thought” (beginning with the proposition 
“that the doctrine of organic evolution is not in conflict with 
Cgtholic doctrine has in recent years been satisfactorily demon- 
strated”) and “Our Lady’s Intercessory Role in the Byzantine 
Liturgy,” and several papers on Moral Theology—“The Defin- 
ition of Sin,” and “The Medium of Virtue” among them; the 
main point of the latter is that total abstinence is under certain 
circumstances a duty. Social questions are represented by a 
letter in praise of principle rather than expediency in politics; 
discussion of current literature by a critique of “The Keys of the 
Kingdom,” and by the beginning of a series by Rudolf Allers, a 
Viennese psychologist now at the Catholic University, on ethical 
and sociological publications, The devotional life is treated in an 
article on “Chaucer’s Seminarian” (the Clerk of Oxenforde), 
and one on “The Priest and Contemplation,” urging the clergy 
to aspire to the higher forms of mental prayer. On practical and 
administrative matters there is a contribution entitled “The Paro- 
chial Missionary,” suggesting that one member of the staff of each 
large parish be assigned to looking up the lapsed and semilapsed 
Catholics discovered in the annual parochial census, and “I Have 
Anti-Liturgical Leanings,” a plea for sense in the movement “to 
give the altar back to the people.” There are a number of book 
reviews and an often rather amusing question and answer column, 
which seems mainly to deal with rubrical details, such as how 
much wool should there be in a scapular? I have saved for 
special mention a contribution entitled “Reunion Now,” which 
calls for more simple and better adapted Catholic propaganda, 
finding in the “Episcopal-Presbyterian flirtation” f man 
pal-Presbyterian flirtation” one of many 
: signs of Protestant dissatisfaction with disunity. 

The Ecclesiastical Review represents on the whole an intel- 
ligent conservatism in both ideas and methods. Those who are in- 
terested may consult it in the libraries of General and Union 
Theological Seminaries, both of which keep files of it. A younger 
magazine which also serves for the promotion of clerical studies, 
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though intended for the laity as well, represents a newer move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church—equally orthodox but more 
flexible in technique. Orvate Fratres, A Liturgical Review, is also 
a monthly ; it is published by the Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. Its contributions are concerned with 
various aspects of the liturgy, with methods of developing liturg- 
ical piety in parishes and schools, and with the approach to the 
devotional life and to social problems in the spirit of the liturgy. 
Its March number contained several Holy Week articles, including 
one on “Student Participation in Holy Week,” a translation of 
the “Blessing of a Soldier” from the Pontifical, an essay main- 
taining that the Catholic ideal for society is, like the liturgy, 
organic but not totalitarian, a report on an experiment in English 
Vespers in the Bahamas, and a plea for Catholic sympathy with 

_ “China’s New Order” by a Belgian missionary who is a natural- 
ized Chinese citizen. 

In at least the larger dioceses, the studies of the clergy in gen- 
eral are supplemented by the selection of a few from each year’s 
Seminary class for graduate study. Until recently such dioceses 
as New York and Newark regularly had several men abroad, 
either at the American College at Rome, or at Louvain, Inns- 
bruck, or other universities. That is now, of course, impos- 
( sible, and consequently increased use is being made of the Catholic 

University at Washington. Speaking generally, those who spe- 
cialize in Canon Law are employed in the administrative work of 
the Church, while others are available for Seminary and other 
teaching posts. In some cases the diocesan Catholic Charities 
organizations have sent the priests assigned to them to Catholic 
or other schools of social work for training. There seems to be 
no systematic custom of assigning those who return from grad- 
uate study into parish work to tasks for which they are partic- 
ulary fitted. The Archdiocese of Newark had recently planned 
that one of each year’s deacons should be encouraged to take at 
least an M.A. in social studies, and that when a group of such 
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f- priests was available they should direct social courses for the 
laity. But the need of priests in the parishes due to the absence 
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of others as chaplains in the services has postponed the execution 


I 


There are certain obvious differences between the organization 
of the Roman Catholic and that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which would render out of the question any suggestion that 
we should adopt or closely imitate the Roman Catholic system of 
post-ordination training. The Roman Catholic Bishop not only has 
canonical rights over his clergy which far exceed those given by 
our Canons, but also in this country has the power of appointment 
to parochial and other positions held by the secular clergy. In 
addition the diocesan clergy form a unit in a way in which ours 
do not; movement from one diocese to another is rare, and the 
clergy of each diocese constitute almost a kind of religious order 
under the Bishop or Archbishop. Nevertheless an Episcopalian 
observer of Roman Catholic affairs cannot but be struck by amus- 
ing similarities—probably they would appear in any Church in 
which an ancient tradition is attempting to make its contribution 
under the conditions of American life. There is, for instance, 
in the Roman Catholic Church a disagreement not unlike that 
which exists among us as to whether smaller dioceses should at- 
tempt to establish and maintain their own Seminaries, or should 
cooperate in a few larger ones—and a similar variation in prac- 
tice on the point. There is a similar argument as to whether 
liturgical dignity or popular appeal should be allowed to prevail 
in the selection of church music. And, to descend to minor mat- 
ters, there is in each Church an unhappy tradition that canonical 
examinations are not to be taken very seriously—and a widespread 
report that convent coffee is usually bad. More seriously, we 
find that Roman Catholic experience is often suggestive though 
never conclusive for us. We are glad to profit from Roman 
Catholic theologians and philosophers, and see in the social and 
liturgical interests of the present-day Church movements which 
affect Roman Catholic, Anglican and Protestant alike. It may 
well be, therefore, that the Roman efforts at post-ordination train- 
ing of the clergy will have something of value for us. 
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Perhaps the chief value of the system is its testimony to the 
principle that continued intellectual activity on the part of the 
clergy is essential. This is even more true in our Church, in 
which every clergyman has to be something of a jack-of-all-trades, 
than in the Roman Catholic, where the larger number of clergy 
permits a greater degree of division of labor than is possible 
among us. Such magazines as the Ecclesiastical Review and 
Orate Fratres are largely writen not only for but by the working 
clergy, and seem to combine theological and more directly prac- 
tical interests in an admirable manner. The existence of an inter- 
est adequate to support such publications is, I think, an indication 
that the exhortations of the Canons to continued study are not 
entirely fruitless. The diocesan conferences correspond in a way 
to the voluntary societies of clergy in our Church which meet for 
papers and discussions from time to time. I suppose that most 
of our clergy have the opportunity of belonging to such groups, 
or find such discussions provided in deanery or archdeaconry 
meetings ; whether most of them take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities I am unable to state. It might be desirable for the papers 
offered to these gatherings sometimes to take the form of dis- 
cussions of specific cases of conscience rather than the vague dis- 
quisitions on large problems which so many of us easily fall into. 
Many of our larger dioceses have annual clergy conferences, which 
are usually appreciated; perhaps in the planning for these occa- 
sions concentration on a specific topic would be more useful than 
the variety of speeches and appeals which are often provided. 
The Junior Clergy Examination seems to be an example, such 
as is not unknown in our Church either, of a device which has not 
quite secured the end for which it was introduced. Its existence, 
however, is a recognition of what seems to me an important fact 
—that the first years out of Seminary are probably even more 
important in a clergyman’s life than the Seminary course itself. 
They may produce a permanent discouragement, or a reliance on 
apparent success secured by cheap devices; or they may be years 
in which contact with the actual work of the ministry quickens 
into permanent vitality the intellectual and spiritual habits which 
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the Seminary has attempted to implant. Is there any means by 
which our canonical system can encourage a proper guidance of 
the young cleric at this important time? In England the full 
year spent in the diaconate is regarded as an opportunity for fur- 
ther training under an experienced priest ; and though that system 
does not always work out, yet the widespread American custom of 
putting newly-ordained men, whether priests or deacons, in the 
most isolated and discouraging fields of the various dioceses is 
one which not even necessity can really excuse. It is unfair to the 
younger clergy, and still more unfair to the parishes and missions 
to which they are sent. The curacy is not always the solution— 
although I do not see why a desire to be “one’s own boss” should 
be encouraged among ministers in a day when so many of their 
contemporaries are in so large an organization as the American 
Army. But where the newly ordained man is not an assistant he 
should be in some form of associate mission, or under the defi- 
nite supervision of an Archdeacon or neighboring rector. 

It would be desirable if some form of check-up or report could 
be required for the first three or five years after ordination— 
though here we should do well to avoid the mere repetition of 
Seminary studies which the Roman Catholic Junior Clergy Ex- 
amination is likely to become. It might be remembered, if a 
canonical basis for this is desired, that ordination conveys author- 
ity to preach and power to administer the Sacraments, but not 
necessarily the right to do so in any particular place; indeed our 
Canons still formally require a diocesan license for clergy not 
canonically resident, although the generous two-months visiting 
period permitted by the Canons of the General Convention is in 
most dioceses not further restricted. There used to be, and I fear 
still are, men whose unfitness for the ministry does not appear defi- 
nitely until they have actually tried it; in such cases a withdrawal 
of licenses after three or five years might be a more dignified way 
of retirement than the formal deposition with which some suspi- 
cion of scandal is usually connected. Such a priest not licensed to 
preach or hold pastoral office could still assist a busy rector in 

Services, especially the Holy Communion—indeed such a qualified 
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ordination might find a wider use in bridging the gap between 
clergy and laity which the existence of elders and deacons reduces 
somewhat in those Churches which possess those offices. But 
that conjecture is dragging me away from my immediate subject. 
The supervision of the junior clergy would presumably be exer- 
cised by the Bishops in conjunction with their examining chaplains, 
and with the help which such institutions as the College of Preach- 
ers might provide. In Winchester and Liverpool, and I believe 
in some other English dioceses, something of the sort has been 
attempted by distinguishing between the deacon’s and priest’s ex- 
aminations. For the former the General Ordination Examination 
(a reform of some twenty years ago which might well be imitated 
by provincial or national deacons’ examinations in this country) is 
accepted ; this frankly looks to the past, and inquires whether the 
candidate has learned the theological and historical facts which the 
Seminary has tried to teach him. The priests’ examination in 
these dioceses, however, looks to the future; it is concerned with 
the application of theology to modern life and parochial problems, 


and is based not on textbooks but on the kind of literature which 


an intelligent and alert clergyman should continue to read through- 
out his life. St. Gregory’s phrase, Ars artium regimen ani- 
marum, is a suitable reminder of the constant attention and mental 
and spiritual refreshment which the pastoral office requires. 

Although it is not formally connected with post-ordination 
training, another aspect of Roman Catholic clerical standards may 
appropriately be mentioned in this connection. Canon 126 re- 
quires secular priests to take part in spiritual exercises “in some 
pious or religious house” designated by the Ordinary at least once 
every three years. In practice this requirement is carried out by 
expecting attendance at an annual diocesan retreat. Probably in 
the case of our clergy the nature of the spiritual exercises to be 
undertaken is better left to the free determination of each man, 
but an annual period specially devoted to reflection and prayer may 
be considered not so much a duty as a necessity for those who 
exercise the pastoral office amid the confusions of the modern 
world. 
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POST-ORDINATION TRAINING IN THE. 
METHODIST CHURCH tae 


By Joseru F. 


Graduate School of Applied Religion, Cincinnati _ a 
Post-ordination training in the Methodist Church is part and 


parcel of a long established system of non-seminary education for 
its ministry. We can appreciate their values best by seeing the 
” two together. 

In the beginning the Weslyan movement recruited its ministry 
from consecrated laymen who were engaged at some secular trade 
or business throughout the week. They gave their evenings and 
Sundays to preaching the Gospel. What was in fact a necessity 
was praised as inherently a sound basis for voluntary ministry and 
likened by John Wesley to St. Paul’s practice of tent making at 
the same time he carried on his missionary labors. These were 
the “Local Preachers” who bore the main burden of Methodist 
leadership in the early years of the English movement and its 
westward expansion in America. Many Methodist ministers are 
of this kind even in our own day. 

As the movement developed, however, and took on more insti- 
tutional features, there was a natural shift from the mere verbi 
ministerium to a broader type of ministry requiring the full time 

services of a pastor for the “class” or congregation. Lacking 
pastors with a thorough education in the liberal arts and profes- 
sional training in divinity (except for a few clergy who came over 
_ mainly from the Anglican Church), the Methodists set up a sys- 
tem of “Accepted Supply” ministers. These men gave the church 
their full time and tried by one means or another to add to their 
theological understanding while they pursued an active ministry. 
The system of Accepted ee is still in use and provides the 
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main reason for post-ordination training in the Methodist 
Church. It is important to remember in what follows that post- 
ordination training in the Methodist Church is not necessarily or 
even normally post-seminary training. 

In America since 1900 there has been a persistent and successful 
effort to increase the proportion of Methodist clergy who have 
received seminary training. Southern Methodist in Texas, Drew 
in New Jersey, Garrett in Illinois are outstanding Methodist 
theological schools. Vanderbilt in Tennessee was among them 
until it became interdenominational (or, more correctly, non- 
denominational) in 1914. 

The consolidation a few years ago of the major Methodist 
bodies (Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South and 
Methodist Protestant) is a great advantage to the struggle for 
higher educational standards for the ministry. The description — 
which I give here of Methodist post-ordination training is based 
on the present pattern of United Methodism. 

The Methodist Church is divided administratively into Con- 
ferences, two or more of which form an Area under a Bishop’s 
supervision. Each Conference has a Board of Ministerial Train- 
ing to establish and administer educational requirements for the 
clergy of the Conference within the provisions and standards set 
forth for them by the Discipline. Full and complete status in 
the Methodist ministry is attached to membership in the Confer- 
ence in which the minister serves. Whether he be a Local 
Preacher or an Accepted Supply or a fully ordained minister, 
each man progresses through two orders, Deacon and Elder (like 
Deacon and Presbyter in the Episcopal Church). Under the most 
recent rules of the General Conference (equivalent to our General 
Convention) every minister must remain a “Member on Trial” 
in his Conference until he has completed college and seminary, or 
taken their equivalent of work in Undergraduate Correspondence 
and/or Conference Summer School courses. Meanwhile he is 
only ordained Deacon. Then he becomes:eligible for full mem- 
bership. Under the new system he is not ordained Elder until 
he has become a full member of the Annual Conference. 
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More Conferences are requiring graduation from an accredited 
seminary. They permit “Membership on Trial” to continue as 
long as ten years if that is necessary to finish the whole seminary 
course in an interrupted career. However, in the vast majority of 
Conferences non-seminary training is accepted if it meets the 
requirements set by the General Conference and provided in the 
Discipline. 

In this report I have only tried to touch on the main points in 
the Methodist system. 

It is all post-ordination training since a man can be made 
~ Deacon without passing any examination but one which is made 
on orthodoxy of faith without requirements of an academic or 
professional kind. The General Conference has set up an official 
Commission on Courses of Study. The Commission provides two 
carefully prepared and supervised courses of study for active 
clergy; one is the Undergraduate Course and the other is a 
Graduate Course. 

The Undergraduate Course, which is required in lieu of 
seminary training and graduation, is worked out in detail by 
competent scholars. It aims at being a “real plan of education” 
_ and not merely a set of examinations. It is arranged to cover a 
Four Year period and all who become Elders and full members 
of a Conference must have had it if they haven’t finished a semi- 
nary course. The full plan of reading, criticism and examination, 
in the chief faculties of theological work, is described in detail 
_ in The Student’s Handbook. It is obviously devised as the best 
substitute for seminary education. Any minister, with the help 
of the Handbook and the Discipline which gives full directions 
about educational standards, can follow through the whole four 
years’ course. 

The Discipline has established competent supervision of the 
Undergraduate course by requiring that “all correspondence work 
shall be related to one or more of the Graduate Schools of Theol- 
ogy approved by the University Senate.” The University Senate 


_ is an agency of the General Conference composed of 21 able 
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people who establish educational standards and evaluate institu 
tions. By “Graduate Schools of Theology” the Discipline means 
seminaries. The correspondence courses in the Four Year Under- 
graduate plan are compiled and supervised for the most part by 
teachers in the Methodist seminaries or universities. 

In addition to the academic credits obtained from correspond- 
ence courses Methodist clergy can also obtain credits by taking 
‘courses each summer at Conference Summer Schools. In 1941 
there were 44 of these Summer Schools for Ministers held in 
the United States, and several more in foreign mission areas, 
More than 6300 Methodist ministers attended. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church South had done a great deal to develop both 
correspondence courses and Summer Schools (which they called 
Pastors’ Schools). The Methodist Episcopal Church (the north- 
ern wing) had made even greater progress. It seems obvious 
that these Summer Schools are centers of fellowship and con- 
ference as well as of training; good “clearing houses” of pro- 
fessional experience and common study. 

For several years now the Methodist Commission on Courses 
of Study has also offered Graduate work to the active clergy. 
This is probably nearer to any post-ordination training which 
might develop in the Episcopal Church. The Graduate Courses 
are of two kinds, like the Undergraduate ; correspondence courses 
and courses offered in Summer Schools. Almost all of the Con- 
ference and District Summer Schools now have Graduate De- 
partments. In the Cincinnati Area Summer School in 1941 at 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, there were about 40 grad- 
uates in an enrollment of 125. These schools average about two 
weeks in length. Dr. William K. Anderson, educational director 
of the Commission on Courses of Study, informs me that about 
60 per cent. of the 6300 ministers in the 1941 Summer Schools 
were the kind of graduate students for whom we might plan 
some work in the Episcopal Church. The term “Graduate” in the 
Methodist system, of course, may describe one who has finished 
a seminary or one who has only completed the Course of Study 
required by the ene for full Conference membership. 
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Every year, just after Christmas, the General Conference Com- 
mission on Courses of Study holds a week’s conference on min- 
isterial training at the Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, 
Illinois. Its chief purpose is to gather together the deans. of 
Summer Schools and chairmen of Conference Boards of Min- 
7 isterial Training, to discuss way and means of improved study. 

These annual conferences publish their addresses in pamphlets 

called the Evanston Series. I think they are among the finest 
7 possible documents of current Christian thinking. Every Metho- 
va dist minister receives a copy and is encouraged to study it 
7 thoroughly. By this means the academic and professional leader- 

ship of the Methodist Church is kept in constant working contact 
throughout the whole Church. 

At present there are 18 correspondence courses of graduate 
study offered in various fields like theology, biblical criticism, the 
philosophy of religion, church history, Christian sociology, etc. 
: These are all offered by the Commission on Courses of Study 
: and administered by direct correspondence with scholars who are 
~ both teachers and authors of the syllabi. Among these teachers 
are such persons as F. Ernest Johnson, Harris Franklin Rall, 
: William W. Sweet, Lynn Harold Hough and Edgar S. Bright- 
7 man. At present a fee of $2 is charged for each of these courses. 
Credit is obtainable only by passing work standards and examina- 
a tions which satisfy the teachers and the Commission. 

I understand that the Methodist Commission is studying plans 
whereby pastors who have the B.D. degree may continue their 
studies for an earned D.D. It is agreed that they need to continue 
studying after theological school and furnishing an incentive is 

probably the best means. The doctor’s degree is regarded with a 
hungry eye by Methodist preachers, and present plans would open 
up a way to earn it on merit. Dr. Anderson tells me that his 
_ Commission thinks in terms of a minimum course of six years, 
_ most of it to be taken by correspondence. It should be nearly 

self-supporting since students would be charged something like 
a $25 or $30 a year for their instruction. The curriculum would 
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deal not only with book matters but also with practical skills 
in the pastorate. (As Dean of the Graduate School of Applied 
Religion I should like to emphasize this last point!) The Com- 
mission believes there would be some slight requirement for resi- 
dence work; perhaps a summer session in a theological school, or 
perhaps an extra-standard quality of work in the Summer 
Schools for Ministers. 

The degree granting body would be separate from the Com- 
mission. The thought at present is that it should consist of 30 
members, two from each of the nine seminaries of the Methodist 
Church and 12 from the bishops of the Church. The plan is that 
half this body would be elected every four years and that no 
degrees be granted except after a “viva” or oral examination by 
some of the incorporators. 

As a matter of fact, the American Association of Theological 
Seminaries has a committee working on this same idea. Dean 
Sherrill of the Louisville Presbyterian seminary is its chairman, 
and it expects to recommend a plan like the Methodist Commis- 
sion’s soon to the Association. 

To summarize, then: The Methodists offer post-ordination 
training to both undergraduate and graduate ministers. They 
use two vehicles, the correspondence course and group instruction 
at Summer Schools for Ministers. 

We in the Episcopal Church are probably most interested in 
the following four aspects of the Methodist system: 

1. The Graduate Courses. There are relatively few clergy in the Episcopal 
Church who are admitted to Holy Orders without a college and seminary edu- 
cation. But our clergy need to maintain a continuous discipline of study as 
much as the Methodists. 

2. Both Summer Schools and Correspondence Courses. We might use our 
diocesan and convocational structure for a system of summer schools. If this 
is too ambitious we might start them on a Provincial basis. Our seminaries 
are not answerable to the General Convention or any authority other than them- 
selves (except the General rather vaguely in New York City) but we should be 
able to work out a system of correspondence courses which could satisfy a 


reasonably established standard. 
3. The Methodist codrdinate controls and central promotion. Perhaps the 
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Episcopal Church needs planning and standard-setting bodies like the Methodist 
University Senate and the Commission on Courses of Study. 

4. The financial integrity of Methodist ministerial training. Teachers in the 
Episcopal Church may be forgiven a little envy of Methodist schools which are 
regarded as a regular budgetary responsibility of the General Conference. Our 
General Convention might follow suit. Speaking as one individual, I should like 
to see our Constitution and Canons have a provision like the following from the 
Methodist Discipline: 

The work of the Commission on Courses of Study shall be supported from 
the general benevolences of the Church, the amount to be determined by the 
authoritative body. 
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POST-ORDINATION TRAINING 
IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By Noste C. 


: Bishop Coadjutor of Maryland 


Anyone who has had the privilege of close contact with clergy 
throughout the Church will be acutely aware of the great need 
there is today for some definite and continuing training after Or- 
dination. My approach to this will be wholly practical and I 
shall make no attempt to do more than point to a few of the most 
obvious elements in the situation which indicate the need. 

Consider the situation. The subject, Post-Ordination Training 
of the Clergy, itself indicates a need for discipline; for to men- 
tion the word “training” is to call to mind our national dislike of 
discipline. As a people, we have tended to react against anything 
which might restrict our ability to do whatever we pleased. We 
desire information but we do not like instruction; we extol self- 
control, but dislike that government of ourselves which will enable 
us to bring ourselves into subjection. The Prayer Book lays 
down certain minimum requirements of self-discipline, but far too 
often these are either disregarded or they are unknown. It may 
as well be admitted that if we are to continue our training after 
ordination, the first requirement is a rethinking of the whole sub- 
ject of personal discipline. 

What relation, if any, does post-ordination training have to pre- 
ordination training? To answer that, one should look at the work 
now being done by the seminaries. It has been the writer’s good 
fortune during the last twenty-five years to be in rather close 
touch with several of our seminaries, and he would here and now 
pay tribute to the work which is being done. Our seminaries are 
often criticized, but when the criticisms are examined it is fre- 
quently found that such criticism is based upon something for 
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which the seminaries are not really responsible. When one con- 
siders what the fundamental purpose of the seminaries is, he will, 
in almost every case, have to admit that a good job is being done. 
This does not mean that there is no room for improvement but it 
does mean that we ought to rethink the essential purpose of semi- 
nary training. 

A former dean of a well-known seminary once stated, at a 
meeting of the alumni of the institution, when certain criticisms 
were being made: “Well, gentlemen, we do the best we can with 
the material which you send to us.” He did not mean that the 
material was of inferior quality, but he did mean that it was no 
longer possible to assume that those seeking admission to the 
seminary were already well acquainted with either the Bible or 
the fundamental elements in the Christian faith. 


We may ask, first of all, What i is the work of the seminary ?— 
The seminary provides an introduction to the subjects which are 
taught, but it can do little more than that. It would be safe to 
say that the seminary faculties would be the first to admit this. 
In the nature of the case, there is time for almost nothing more. 
To be sure, most of these introductions are exceedingly good ones, 
but when one considers the courses which are required and the 
amount of time available in the short seminary period of three 
years, the wonder is how so much can be done. The situation is 
further complicated when one realizes that each seminary pro- 
: fessor, exactly like any other person who is deeply interested in 
his work, considers his own field the most important of all. He 
thinks, and he ought to think, that his subject either ranks first 
or else makes possible the rating of some other course as “first” 
because it is his work that makes the other “first” possible. He 
will seek, as he ought to seek, to make his students agree with him 
as to the importance of his courses; and one of the ways in 
which this is done is by assigning an enormous amount of work 
to be done in his department! Yet the most that we can rightly 
and fairly expect of the seminaries is that they will provide an 
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adequate introduction to the courses offered and lay broad prin- | 
ciples upon which may be based further research and carefyl 
reading when seminary days are done. 
_ Seminary work must, in the nature of the case, be largely in 
_ the realm of theory. This is right. The work of the ministry _ 
_ still lies ahead. The student is looking at it in prospect. He 
cannot come to terms with actual conditions for they do not 
exist (or they ought not to exist for him). He is dealing with | 
_ background, principles, fundamental things of the Christian | 
i Church and the Christian faith. The seminaries are not manual 
oe training schools. One would immediately lose all regard for a 
_ medical school which considered that its prime and only purpose _ 
was to provide its students with a few ready-to-hand remedies _ 
_ for general ailments and leave it at that. It is equally true with 
@ seminary. 

Finally, we must note what a power community life is! Its — 
_ influence during seminary days is often overlooked. It is easier — 
to say one’s prayers, to read the Bible devotionally, to study, to 
spend time in the library, when others are doing these things. 
It is much more difficult to do these things when one is alone. __ 


II 


Let us turn now to what happens when a man leaves the semi- 
mary and goes into what we call the “active ministry.” He 
fc from theory to fact, from the warm comradeship and 
- community life to which he has become accustomed, to the busy 
and oftentimes seemingly indifferent atmosphere of parish life. 
Such a transition may be tragic in its results. Sometimes men 
assume that the courses which they have had in seminary provide 
adequate equipment for all cases with which they may have to 
- deal. If one takes this attitude, it is not unnatural that he should 
b- his seminary has “let him down” when a difficult pastoral 
“problem, or a theological question, arises and after thumbing 
frenziedly through his notes he does not find this particular case. 
Perhaps in no part of one’s work after ordination is greater 
need felt for further training than in pastoral care. No matter 
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how often one may have been told what to expect, when the ac- 
tual, practical work begins it is always different from what was 
expected: it is more demanding, more complex, and unless there 
be adequate supervision by someone whose experience qualifies = 
him to advise, tragic mistakes are likely to be made. 

Thus one passes from introduction to acquaintanceship. 
When a man takes up his active work he begins to teach, to 
preach and to counsel with all sorts of people and he discovers — 
that there are many who are far wiser than he. Now he knows > 
that his seminary courses were only introductions. He begins — 
immediately to need much more material than he has. He feels — 
the inadequacy of his equipment and unless he has firmly estab- | 
lished a life of study which enables him to look far into the future — 
and see resources awaiting him and to plan his preaching and _ 
teaching accordingly, he is likely to take refuge in authority—and — 
alienate those who are eagerly seeking that truth into which he | 


> 


He passes to the time of building. Seminary days are days in © 
which foundations have been laid; when these days are over one > 
has at once to begin to build the superstructure, and in doing so he - 

will, to a large extent, have to be both architect and builder. — 
As a faithful steward of the mysteries of Christ, he feels—as he — 

_ should—that he must use all the elements of the Christian faith. 

_ Many men have asked how this could be done and have found it — 

| difficult to answer. Under the pressure of endless activities 
; which clamor for attention, it is easy to lose one’s sense of rela- — 
tive values, to put elemental things aside for tomorrow. Then 
| preaching begins to grow thin, and solid substantial teaching — 
gives way to exhortation, to those who will listen, to embark upon | 
a campaign of good works. The whole of post-ordination life 
is endless giving of one’s self and in order that this may be done 
there must be constant replenishing of one’s store. 


III 


From what has been said, it will be evident that the writer, at 
- least, considers the transition from seminary life to active minis- 
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try as a great one and fraught with tragic possibilities, as well as _ 
one rich in glorious opportunities. In order that the opportuni- _ 
_ ties may be grasped, there are certain responsibilities to which we 
must measure up. The clergy must be abreast with the times, 
No citizen of earth ever knew his day so well as our Lord knew _ 
the day in which He walked the roads of Palestine. He knew _ 
_ man and what is in man; and our post-ordination training, if it 
is to be worthy the name, must concern itself with the study of __ 
man’s heart and mind as reflected in such fields as fiction, soci- 
ology, politics, as well as in the realm of religion. _ 

Great stress needs to be laid upon Dogmatic Theology. One _ 
of the questions asked of a man seeking ordination is, “Will you _ 
_ be ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive away from 
the Church all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s 
word... ?” He promises to be diligent in such studies as help a : 
_ to a knowledge of the Holy Scripture; and certainly none of us _ 
has ever known a time when there was greater need to know “ 
fundamental things of the Christian Faith than today. We need 
to preach Christian dogma, the truth that has been revealed ad 
God to man and defined by the Church. 

The field of Liturgics is of vital importance in one’s ministry. 
Worship is most important and central, and the priest, as the 
leader in worship, must, if he is to be a true leader, know the | 
principles of worship. He must have a sympathy which takes 
into account all temperaments, and not just his own particular 
temperament. Nothing will help more than a study of the grad- “ty 
ual shaping of our own liturgy. Such a study will be highly 
profitable, and it will enable him to realize that a wholly fixed 
liturgy can mean one thing and that is a stagnant Church. Let _ 
him study the Prayer Book, and discover for himself its inten- _ 
tion, its purpose, its spirit. Let him study ceremonial, especially 
its history, and then its relation to the Book of Common Prayer. 
And, above all else, let him beware of the horror suffered by so 
many congregations due to amateur service fashioning! 

Careful training in Moral Theology is greatly needed today. 
People are vastly interested in this subject and mony are quite 
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honestly puzzled to know why a virtue is a virtue and why a 
What is the divine law? And how may we 
distinguish between one act and another? 

While to the casual observer it may seem of little real value, 
nevertheless Canon Law is of exceeding value not only in and of 
itself but because it opens a most interesting way into the history 
of the Church. Many incidental things of vital importance in 
the spread of the Church may be overlooked in a casual reading 
of history, but will be brought vividly to the attention of one who 
studies the fashioning of Canon Law. 

Surely in preaching the transition from seminary to parish is 
; one from theory to fact. Now it is no more a question of what 
the critics will think of the sermon but what the sermon will do 
in changing hearts and strengthening minds. There is a terrible 
responsibility resting upon the preacher as he stands before men 
and proclaims to them the word of God. Who is equal to these 
things? ~Noone. But God has called us to this blessed privilege 


and it is our bounden duty to give our best, that we we may speak 
in His name. _ 


IV 


What aids are there to these ends? One may do no more than 
indicate some of the agencies which are now doing excellent 
work and then point to others which are needed. Time permits 
little more than the enumeration of these. In the forefront are 
the graduate courses in our seminaries. All who are interested 
in theological education should make every effort to strengthen 
and develop these agencies in the Church. The School of Ap- 
plied Religion, in Cincinnati, has met a great need and is doing 
an excellent work. The College of Preachers, in Washington, 
has had perhaps as profound an influence during the last fifteen 
years as any agency could in stimulating the study life of the 
clergy. Something more than one-half of the active clergy of 
the Church have profited by the courses offered in that institution. 
_ There are also the summer schools. Of these, I know but little 
7 _ at first hand; yet, from what I know, I commend most ee the 
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School at the University of the South, under the able direction 
of Professor Yerkes, and the annual Clergy Conference at Shrine- 
mont, Virginia. Not all the clergy will be able to avail them- 
selves of the above agencies. Small salaries, long distances, 
parish demands make it impossible. But we who know the need 
have laid upon us the solemn responsibility of meeting it so 
far as it can be met, through these agencies and still others to be 
devised. 
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COMMON TRENDS IN PROPOSALS FOR A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE 


By Howarp CHANDLER RossBins 


General Theological Seminary 


During the past five years, under the pressure of actual or im- 
pending war, religious groups in several of the countries opposed 
to totalitarianism have reéxamined the theological convictions 
which underlie their social philosophy and practice and have made 
proposals for fresh applications of them to the social order. The 
aggregate of such proposals is already large and is constantly in- 
creasing: merely to tabulate them would be a considerable task. 

_ (Do any of them emanate from religious groups within the totali- 
tarian countries, and if so, what are their important resemblances 
to and differences from the others?) 

The most widely representative of the groups which have 

issued statements of the above described character were the Con- 
ference on Church, Community and State which met at Oxford, 

England, in 1937, and the International Missionary Council which — 

met at Tambaram, near Madras, India, in 1938. The latter Con- 
~~ ference was notable for the number of delegates representing 
Christian groups living in non-Christian lands. Both Con- 
ferences were attended by officially appointed delegates from all 
the larger Protestant denominations and from the Anglican 
- Communion throughout the world, and at the former Conference 
j@ delegates from several branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
were in attendance and took part in the deliberations. The 
_ Roman Catholic Church was not represented at either Conference. 
(In view of this fact, should not the Reports of these otherwise © 
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ecumenical Conferences be reviewed from a Roman Catholic 
viewpoint in order to ascertain the measure of agreement?) 

Of Conferences which have been held within nations, those 
which have attracted the most widespread attention are the Mal- 
vern (England) Conference of Anglican church people (January 

_ 1941); the meeting in 1942 of the Commission of the Churches 
for International Friendship and Social Responsibility, an inter- 
church body in Great Britain; and the meeting in Delaware, Ohio, 
in 1942 of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, representing the constituent bodies of the Federal 

: Council of the Churches of Christ in America. A Jewish Re- 

search Institute is now at work on post-war problems, but at the 

_ time of writing its report is not available; the Pronouncement of 

the Rabbinical Assembly of America on Social Justice (1936) 

7 is available and should be consulted. Many groups not connected 
with either Church or Synagogue, such as the Commission to 

Study the Organization of Peace, a Commission composed of 

more than seventy persons who are experts in their respective 

- fields, have issued statements of general principles and proposals 

for application of these principles in which the influence of 
religious ideas is apparent. 

_ The number and importance of statements having religious 
implications which emanate from secular groups brings up the 

question whether James Bryce was not justified in saying that 

“Christianity is in fact understood to be, though not the legally 

established religion, yet the national religion” in the United States 
of America. In The American Commonwealth, Bryce contended 
that the National government and the State governments do give 
to Christianity a species of recognition inconsistent with the view 
that civil government should be absolutely neutral in religious 
matters. He cited in support of this contention that each House 
of Congress has a chaplain, and opens its proceedings each day 
with prayers; that the President annually issues a proclamation 
ordering a general thanksgiving; that in the army and navy pro- 
vision is made for religious services, conducted by chaplains of 
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different denominations; and that the Bible is read in the public 
State-supported schools. 

It may be added that the application of religious principles to 
political and social thinking is as old as our country’s history. 
Thomas Jefferson said that his personal religion was known only 
to himself and God, but in the Declaration of Independence he 
wrote: “We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.”” George Washington in his First Inaugural 
Address offered his supplications to “that Almighty Being who 
rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of nations.” 
John Adams closed his Inaugural Address with the prayer, “May 
7 that Being who is supreme over all, the Patron of Order, the 

Fountain of Justice, and the Protector in all ages of the world of 
virtuous liberty, continue His blessing upon this nation and its 
government.” (Do such recognitions of the Divine Sovereignty 

and of individual rights as an endowment from God receive so 

_ general acceptance in this country as to warrant being termed 
_ national? Study of the bases of a just and durable peace is 
bound to have regard for the national history of the countries in 

_ which the study is being conducted, and to take color from their 
presuppositions. Both in Great Britain and its self-governing 
7 dominions and in the United States of America these presup- 
positions are derived from the Hebrew-Christian tradition. ) 

The starting point of all religious proposals for world order 
is the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty. God, who created the 
world, also governs it; He is a God of justice and of judgment 
who has revealed His will in the moral law, and He requires of 
men humility and obedience in their behavior toward Him and 
justice and benevolence in their behavior toward one another. 
He leaves men and nations free to obey or disobey the law which 
He has given, but He attaches to disobedience the consequences 
of disaster. (Several of the religious proposals deduce from 
this premise the conclusion that the disasters which have befallen 
the world are due to disobedience of the Divine Rule, and that 
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the first step toward a better order is repentance and amendment 
of life. How can this conviction of corporate sin be made 
general?) 

All of the proposals, whether looking toward social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction or the reorganization of international re- 
lationships, add to their recognition of the Divine Sovereignty 
an assertion that justice in the dealings between man and man 
and between nation and nation is the cardinal requirement. On 
Christmas Eve, 1939, Pope Pius XII made this the first of the 
five points which he deemed fundamental: “A fundamental postu- 
late of any just and honorable peace is an assurance for all nations 
great or small, powerful or weak, of their right to life and inde- 
pendence. The will of one nation to live must never mean the 
sentence of death passed upon another. When this equality of 
rights has been destroyed, attacked or threatened, order demands 
that reparation shall be made, and the measure and extent of that 
reparation is determined, not by the sword nor by the arbitrary 
decision of self-interest, but by the rules of justice and reciprocal 
equity.” The Archbishops of the Church of England and the 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council joined with the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster in accepting this and 
the other four points outlined by the Pope, and added to them 
five points suggested by the Oxford Conference, 1937, dealing 
with social reconstruction. This constituted the famous “Ten 
Point” program in which they indicated that permanent peace in 
Europe depends on making Christian principles the foundations 
of national policy and of all social life. With this should be 
compared the first of the “Guiding Principles” adopted by the 
American National Study Conference on the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace (Delaware, Ohio, Conference): “. . . There is a 
moral order which is fundamental and eternal, and which is 
relevant to the corporate life of men and the ordering of human 
society. If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social 
and political institutions must be brought into conformity with 
this moral order.” Compare also the principle emphasized in a 
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- Memorandum issued by the Provisional Committee of the World 
~ Council of Churches, July, 1939: that “No true government can 
exist without law, and that no law can exist without an ethos— 
that is to say, a sense of obligation in the conscience of the com- 
munity.” (To what extent is the development of an ethos for 
world community dependent upon a unitary world faith? Could 
a synthesis of living religions provide it, or does it require the 
prevalence of the Hebrew-Christian tradition ?) 

On the international side the religious proposals for world order — 
are unanimous in calling for some form of supranational organ- 
ization to supersede the existing international anarchy and make 
effective the principle of justice in international dealings. ‘There — 
must be some form of international organization which will © 
provide the machinery of conference and codperation” (Memoran-— 
dum by the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches). “Many of the major preconditions of a just and © 
durable peace require changes of national policy on the part of 
the United States. Among such may be mentioned: equal access — 
to natural resources, economic collaboration, equitable treatment 
of racial minorities, international control of tariffs, limitation of 
armaments, participation in world government” (Delaware, Ohio, — 
Conference). “In order to avoid arbitrary breaches and unilateral © 
interpretations of treaties, it is of the first importance to erect some — 
juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful 
fulfillment of the conditions agreed upon, and which shall, in case 
of recognized need, revise and correct them” (Third of the points — 
outlined by Pius XII on Christmas Eve, 1939, and embodied ina 
— of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United — 
States, Nov. 17, 1941; also a basis for the third of the “Ten 

Points” of the English religious leaders). “Codperation for 
peace may require a frank recognition that the concept of the — 
Family of Nations logically involves a sovereignty corresponding — 
to this larger whole. Internationalism of the kind envisaged does 
not mean destroying the values of nationalism any more than — 
does the existence of the family destroy the values of the indi- 
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_ viduals who compose it, but rather fulfils them in a wider sphere” 
(Report of the Committee on International Relations, Presidj 
_Bishop’s Council of Advice, Protestant Episcopal Church). 


_ ganization of Peace, “a sovereign state, at the present time, claims 
_ the power to judge its own controversies ; to enforce its own con- 
ceptions of its rights; to increase its armaments without limit; to 
treat its own nationals as it sees fit; to regulate its economic life 
_ without regard to the effect of such regulations upon its neigh- 
bors.” It is now generally recognized that national sovereignty 
_ in these areas must be limited, but to what vehicle shall the former 
prerogatives of national sovereignty be transferred? (Compare 
: the fourteenth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, calling for 
“a general association of nations formed under specific cove- 
—_" Compare also the relevant plank in the platform of the 
Republican Party, June, 1920: “The Republican Party stands 
for agreement among the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world. We believe that such an international association must be 
based upon international justice, and must provide methods which 
shall maintain the rule of public right by the development of law — 
and the decision of impartial courts, and wiich shall secure in- 
stant and general international conference whenever peace shall be 
threatened by political action. ...” Do such declarations of _ 
general principles by political parties afford a basis for a non- — 
partisan approach to the problems involved; and if so, how can 
the churches make their contribution toward the solution ?) 
In this country the most representative statement of guiding 
principles for the churches is to be found in “The Church’s 
Thirteen Points for World Peace,” unanimously adopted by dele- _ 
gates representing the denominations which hold membership in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America (Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Conference, March, 1942). The following points 
are in line with the Ten Points of the British religious leaders: 
“that the principle of codperation and mutual concern, implicit in — 
 § moral order and essential to a just and durable peace, calls — 
 § a true community of nations”; that “economic security is no 
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Jess essential than political security to a just and durable peace” ; 
‘that “international machinery is required to facilitate the easing of 
such economic and political tensions as are inevitably recurrent 
jn a world which is living and therefore changing” ; that “military 
7 establishments should be internationally controlled and be made 
subject to law under the community of nations.” 

A new note is struck in Point VII: “We believe that that gov- 
ernment which derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed is the truest expression of the rights and dignity of 
man. This requires that we seek autonomy for all subject and 
colonial peoples. Until that shall be realized, the task of colonial 
government is no longer one of exclusive national concern. It 
must be recognized as a common responsibility of mankind, to be 
carried out in the interests of the colonial peoples by the most 
appropriate form of organization.” 
oe In England the Commission of the Churches for International 
Friendship and Social Responsibility stress the need to sub- 
ordinate immediate and particular national interests to the gen- 
eral welfare. In their Charter for World Economy they declare 
it to be “incumbent on every nation to direct its industrial, com- 
mercial and financial policy along lines that will not threaten the 
well-being of other nations”; that “the right of access to raw 
materials should be assured on equal terms”; that “poorer na- 
tions and communities should be assisted to develop a higher eco- 
‘nomic capacity and standard of living”; that where necessary 
international trade and finance “should be controlled by an in- 
authority.” 

In this country the Church Peace Union points out that “people | 
will sacrifice national sovereignty only in proportion to the suc- 
cess of joint efforts to secure for all a practical, powerful and at 
the same time flexible supranational sovereignty which will be 
trustworthy and show promise of achieving what their disparate 
and conflicting national sovereignties have failed to achieve.” It 
is suggested that such a supranational authority or authorities 
must include a bill of rights, a Court of Justice, Legislative and © 
Executive bodies elected by or with the consent of the peoples 
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ea ° governed and responsible to them, and an international police 
: force. But it is admitted that “the question of how we should 
move from the present international anarchy toward the creation 
of such a supranational authority will require most painstaking 
and devoted study.” (The churches have as yet given compara- 
tively little thought to the structural form of the proposed po- 
litical reorganization of the world, recognizing, perhaps, that 
in view of the enormous complexity of the problems involved, 
this is a task for experts. But they have indicated with virtual 
unanimity their consciousness of responsibility for influencing 
public opinion in a way favorable to the undertaking and execu- 
tion of the task. How can they best discharge this responsi- 
bility ?) 
Respect for the dignity of man as made “in the image of God” 
is a constantly recuring motif in the current proposals for social 
and economic reconstruction which have bulked so largely in 
church conferences of recent years. It is part of the tradition of 
western culture which is operative even when unrecognized and 
_ unacknowledged. H. G. Wells, for example, says that he does 
not profess Christianity but is glad to work with Christians for 
_ the ends he has in view. But his Declaration of Rights is a 
declaration of the rights of man as man, and it is the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, and its doctrine of creation, which invests 
man with inalienable rights. They are not found in those oriental 
_ religions which depersonalize man in their pantheism, and they 


ordinating him completely to the State. 

One of the most detailed and unequivocal assertions of the 
_ rights of man is found in the Pronouncement of the Rabbinical 
_ Assembly of America on Social Justice, 1936. The Assembly 
pronounce it to be “a fundamental theological doctrine of Judaism 
that each human being contains within himself an element of the 
divine and consequently is possessed of an inherent moral worth. 
In accordance with this doctrine, Judaism stands in persistent 
protest against any social system which allows any human being 


are not found in those modern collectivisms, whether of the com- © 
munist or of the fascist variety, which dehumanize man by sub- — 
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7 to be exploited or oppressed. It insists that each man, woman 
and child, as an incarnation of the spirit of God, is entitled to the 
fullest life and the completest opportunity for self-expression.” 
The Pronouncement of the Rabbinical Assembly includes many 
E proposals, such as the enactment of minimum-wage laws; 


the limitation of hours of employment; the elimination of child 
labor ; the unionization of all labor; the right of labor to bargain 
collectively ; enlargement of facilities for free education for all; 
legislation looking to a more equitable distribution of the national 
income; adequate relief to all unemployed and destitute; heavy 
taxation of large estates and a capital levy on all large fortunes; 
unemployment insurance; old-age pensions; sharply increased 
taxes on land values, incomes, gifts, inheritances and corporation 
surpluses; and public ownership of the following: (a) instru- 
ments of banking and credit; (b) the transportation and com- 
munication systems; (c) sources of power such as coal, oil, gas 
and electricity. 

This Pronouncement is more radical than that of the Social 
Ideals of the Churches, as adopted by the Federal Council of 
Churches many years ago and revised from time to time, but 
agrees with it in the following particulars: both call for social 
planning and control of the credit and monetary systems and the 
economic processes for the common good; for a wider and fairer 
distribution of wealth; for a living wage as a minimum; for social 
insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age and unem- 
ployment ; reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity 
of industry increases; the right to organize for collective bar- 
gaining; abolition of child labor; recognition of the rights and 
responsibilities of free speech, free assembly and a free press. 

In Roman Catholic pronouncements, parallels to such pro- 
posals are as a rule expressed in more general terms, although it 
should be noticed that Monsignor John A. Ryan’s doctoral dis- 
sertation, 4 Living Wage, is said to have been the first book in 
the English language to advocate a legally established, compulsory 
minimum wage sufficient for the decent maintenance of the work- 
er’s family as well as of himself. And in 1939 the National 
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Catholic Rural Life Conference, speaking of codperatives pat- 
terned on sound Rochdale principles (consumer, marketing, pro- 
ducer), pronounced them to be “an application of Christian 
principles of social justice and social charity to the economic 
order.” Since the publication of the famous encyclical of Leo 
XIII, Rerum Novarum (May 16, 1891), on the condition of the 
working-class, the Roman Catholic Church has accumulated a 
store of official and unofficial pronouncements where the bearing 
of doctrinal principles upon economic and social problems may 
be studied to advantage, and in which bases may be found for 
cooperative action in social reconstruction by men of different 
ecclesiastical affiliations who share the same religious convictions. 
When Leo XIII declared more than fifty years ago that “it is 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power,” he expressed a conviction shared by ecumenical Chris- 
tendom, though far indeed from being descriptive of general 
Christian practice. Professor Jacques Maritain has observed 
that at the time of publication of Rerum Novarum many people 
were almost scandalized and imagined that the Pope was becoming 
a socialist. “The Pope was not becoming a socialist,” Maritain 
added: “he was merely recalling to a world rotten with egoism 
the law of Christian ethics in social matters” (Ransoming the 
Time, by Jacques Maritain, p. 208). The encyclical Quadrage- 
simo Anno (Pius XI, May 15, 1931) on the restoration of social 
order, should also be studied in this connection. (Does the func- 
tional economy which the encyclical recommends bear any re- 
_ semblance to that recommended by Guild Socialism? And what 
bearing has the proposal for the emancipation of the proletariat 
by supplying it with property upon social problems in this 
country ?) 

By far the most controversial subject with which the churches 
have dealt in their proposal for world order has’ been that of the 
place of the profit motive in it. All agree that the profit motive 
should be subordinated to the motive of codperation. But many 
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feel that it must be retained in some form as essential to the sys- 
tem of free enterprise, to which they attribute the outstanding — 
gains in the standards of living which have characterized the _ 
industrial era in this country. The debate which was waged _ 
concerning the Acland Amendment in the Malvern Conference 
may be taken as a point of departure for this discussion. In its 
- gevised form the sixth resolution contains the words, “In our 
present situation we believe that the maintenance of that part of 
the structure of our society, by which the ultimate ownership of 
the principal industrial resources of the community can be vested 
_ in the hands of private owners, may be . . . a stumbling-block.” | 
Compare the statement of the Delaware, Ohio, Conference: “The _ 
Church must demand economic arrangements measured by human — 
3 welfare as revealed by secure employment, decent homes and 
living conditions, opportunities for youth, freedom of occupation © 
| 7 and of cultural activities, recognition of the rights of labor, and — 
security in illness and old age.” (Can these arrangements be _ 


compulsion ?) 

It is suggested that experiment should be made with “various 
forms of ownership and control, private, codperative and public,” 
_ since it is hardly to be supposed that any one system “is suited 
— to all kinds of production, distribution and service.” (is such an 
experiment practicable ?) 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS For DISCUSSION 


1. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson has said that “one reason why the churches of 
America have been found open to the charge of ‘romanticism’ is that they have | 
~ issued so many proclamations of Christianity in general terms which their | 
membership have accepted with tolerance, even perhaps with some compen- 
satory satisfaction, but which they have been quite unwilling to implement.” 
Are their recent pronouncements with respect to world organization and social 
and economic reconstruction open to this charge? If so, how are they to be 
made more concrete and specific? If not, how should the churches proceed to 
implement them? 
2. In view of the large measure of agreement between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic leaders in their enunciation of the fundamental principles underlying 
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a just and durable peace, would it be advisable to seek closer codperation with 
them, similar to what has been effected in England? If so, what would be the 
best method of procedure? 

3. To what extent do the eight points of the Atlantic Charter conform to 
generally recognized Christian principles? Should advantage be taken of points 
of conformity to enlist the active support of the churches at these points? Are 
there any points in the Atlantic Charter where the churches should qualify their 
support, or exercise their right to criticise them in the light of Christian 
principles ? 

4. In what respects should national sovereignty be limited in order to make 
effective the principle of the “family” or “community” of nations upon which the 
church conferences have expressed agreement? How can public opinion best 
be influenced to accept the modifications found necessary? 

5. Should social and economic’ reconstruction be undertaken at once, or 
should the churches of the Allied countries make it their objective to defeat 
totalitarianism first? 


6. Since not only selfish profit-seeking but also selfish will to power is cor- 
ruptive, what curbs upon the will to power should and could be employed in an 
economy where the “profit motive” has become discredited? 

7. In what respects does our treatment of the negro belie our profession of 
race equality, and how can such inequities be remedied ? 

8. To what extent should the United States of America codperate with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in the effort to secure a just and durable 
peace? 

For Further Reading 
William Paton, The Church and the New Order (S. C. M.). 
Malvern, 1941: The Life of the Church and the Order of Society—papers read 
7 at the Malvern Conference (Longmans). 
- William Temple, The Hope of a New World (S. C. M.). 
7 The Malvern Resolution (The Witness, 135 Liberty St., N. Y. C.). 
The World we Seek as Christians (The Witness). 
A Message from the National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just ad 

Durable Peace (The Commission to Study ... Peace, 297 Fourth Ave. 

_ A Message to our Fellow Christians (Federal Council). 


form from the Paulist Fathers in New York City). 
Pope Pius XII. Christmas Eve Address. 1939. 


- Religious Proposals for World Order, by Liston Pope (Church Peace Union). a 
Pope Pius XI. Quadragesimo Anno (Encyclical, 1931; obtainable in pamphlet _ 
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y 7 Jewish writings.* This study which appeared in 1937 is the re- 
7. sult of a new application of form-critical method in a much wider 


? 8 C. Guignebert, Jesus, New York, 1935, 158. 


PEIRASMOS—A STUDY IN. FORM-CRITICISM 


By Mary E. AnpREws 
Goucher College, Baltimore 


Every commentary on a Synoptic gospel and every Life of 
Jesus treats the subject of his temptation. The writer has inter- 
rogated about a dozen such books as a basis for a brief introduc- 
tion to a report on a recent monograph on Peirasmos as a typical 
pattern which may be traced through the Septuagint and other 


area than that of Synoptic research. On the authors investigated, 
with very few exceptions, there was no influence of form-criticism 
as such. They all treated in varying detail, the origin of the 
story, its form, and the evidence of OT and Jewish- influence on 
its content. 

The most extreme statements on origin were “the surest bit of 

autobiography that comes to us from Jesus,” * and “completely 
7 legendary” with the versions of Matthew and Luke denominated 
_as “sheer hagiographical imagination.”* The ‘Sayings of the 
7 Lord,’ or Q, to use the more common title, was credited by many 
as the source of the story in Matthew and Luke‘ which became 
: equivalent to Jesus himself as the ultimate authority. One author 
saw Peter or another disciple as the medium of transmission.° 
_ Joachim Hans Korn, Peirasmos: Die Versuchung des Glaiubigen in der 
- griechischen Bibel, Stuttgart, 1937. 


2H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, New York, 1910, 91, quoted from B. W. 
Bacon, American Journal of Theology, 1898. 


*So Oskar Holtzmann, W. Manson, J. Warschauer, A. H. McNeile, F. C. LL 
- Burkitt, C. G. Montefiore (citing A. Loisy). 
5 J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, New York, 1927, 253. 
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The influence of the Christian community on the production of the _ 
narratives was conspicuous by its almost complete absence.® 

The literary artistry of the narratives is treated by several of © 
& authors: “an artistic presentation of inner experience,” a 

“remarkable blending of the imaginative pictures with calm and =m 
clear soberness of thought giving an impression of conscious, y 
artistic treatment and finish.”* The versions of Matthew and 

_ Luke are “works of literary skill and deliberate art,” but the same 
writer goes on to say, “Jesus like the prophets used Pountoer i 
language to set forth as graphically and concretely as possible his 
encounters with certain powerful temptations.” * Montefiore 
finds the narratives “curiously ‘Rabbinic in form” in that Jesus _ 
at each temptation faces Satan with a quotation from Scripture.’ © ; 

_ He also notes the parallels in other religions, notably Zoroastrian- 
ism and Buddhism, while Guignebert posits actual influence from 
these semi-oriental stories on the temptation-narratives."° He 
notes too that the ecstasy of the man of God was a well-known 
theme. 

Most of the writers see the OT phraseology behind these 
stories and passages of Scripture are cited: Dt. 6-8; Dt. 9:9; Ex. 
34:28; 1 Ki. 19:8; Ps. 91:11. The OT elements especially 
emphasized are: forty days, the wilderness, the hungering, the — 
ministering angels, Elijah.11 Holtzmann identifies the wild ani- 
mals as jackals. McNeile sees “the tempter” as “traditional 
machinery of Judaism.” The idea that the Messiah must van- 
quish Satan and overcome demons is stressed as an important — 

element in the background,’* but only Montefiore and Branscomb 

6M. Dibelius, The Message of Jesus Christ, New York, 1939, 185. B. H. ‘ 
Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark, New York, 1937, p. 20 ff. [Warschauer saw 
the story as helpful to the Christian community in time of trial, but in origin it _ 
was more directly related to Jesus.] 

70. Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, London, 1904, 154. 

8 J. Warschauer, The Historical Life of Christ, New York, 1927, 56. 

®C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, II, p. 22. _ 2 

10 Guignebert, op. cit., p. 159. 


11 Cf. Holtzmann, Montefiore, Branscomb, Warschauer. 
12 So Warschauer, Branscomb, Montefiore, Guignebert. 
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__ jectivity which inheres in biography, a subjectivity brought to light 
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emphasize what becomes a major feature of Korn’s monograph, 
namely, the familiar Jewish conception that God tries or tests the 
righteous, and that they conquer temptation. 

Psychological analysis of Jesus’ experience was common, par- 

ticularly in the studies assuming his Messianic self-consciousness. 
; Indeed Montefiore’s assertion that too much is usually read into 
- the narratives struck this observer as a particularly sane state- 
ment. One might say that this has been a favorite mode of 
modernizing Jesus. With this survey of a representative sample 
of previous opinion the way is cleared for the first straight form- 
critical approach to the concept of Peirasmos and through this 
to the temptation of Jesus. 

Korn’s study was motivated by the suspicion that behind the 
narratives of the temptation of Jesus there lay a typical picture 
of the temptation of men, a portrayal which awaited investiga- 
tion. In his treatment of Jesus’ temptation Bertram had shown 
the presence of this fixed type in the tradition."* Jesus appears 
as “the one who in the temptations of the Evil One, was tempted 
without sin” and also as “the victor in the battle against the hostile 
powers.” The Sitz im Leben here is the religious life of a 


early Christian community. Christ becomes the typical leader of 
the faithful in their struggles against the temptations of this 
world. Only by turning to the tradition of Peirasmos as a typi- 
cal form depicting the godly do we understand what the New © 
Testament means when it describes the redeemer, the Christ, as’ 
_ the pepeirasmenon. This mode of exegesis prevents the sub- 


_ in Schweitzer’s great volume on the research on the Life of Jesus. 

The space-limits of this paper preclude any extended reference 
to the linguistic study underlying the Korn’s presentations of 
the concept Peirasmos. He found that in Hebrew and Greek 
there was only a small group of words which are used for the ex- 
pression of this concept. A careful testing of the possibilities and _ 


18 G. Bertram, Neues Testament und h 


istorische Methode, 1928, cited by Korn, — 
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| the shades of meaning observable in this narrow circle of words ny. 

_ shows that the only passages in the Bible in which the term _ 
“temptation” is used in the technical-religious sense is in con- 
nection with the portrayal of Peirasmos as a typical concept; all r 
the passages in which “temptation” is used for the designation of 
another idea, and therefore not serving this particular typical 
concept, are to be excluded. This limitation to a small number 
of expressions and the emphatic, firm, unified, linguistic stamp is 
a witness, however, of the clarity and strength of the portrayal of 
temptation. 

Peirasmos as a specific religious experience of men is first met in 
the Biblical tradition of Abraham found in Gen. 22:1. God tried 
Abraham is the introduction to the story of God’s demand and 
Abraham’s obedience, an obedience which exemplifies Abraham’s 
relation of faith to God. Gen. 22:12b shows that this faith- 
obedience is a central motif. God's final conclusion is, “Now I 
know that you fear God, and you have not withheld your son, your 
only son from me.” 

This description of Abraham as the godly one tested in tempta- 
tion becomes typical in the later traditions which delight in placing 
the patriarch’s whole life under the concept of Peirasmos. In 
Sirach 44: 19-20 we read, “Abraham, great father of many na- 
tions . . . who kept the law of the Most High . . . in his flesh 
he established the covenant, and in temptation he was found 
faithful.” The designation of Abraham as pistos is similar to 1 
Macc. 2:52, “Was not Abraham found faithful in Temptation 
and was it not reckoned to him as righteousness?” Here is a 
very definite reminiscence of Gen. 15: 6 used particularly to foster 
imitation of Abraham in a time of great trial and testing. In 
pistis was Abraham pistos. His faith overcomes temptation, and 
pistis takes its place beside peirasmos in the biblical delineation of 
Abraham. Also there is bound with pistos Abraam the Abraam 
hon égapésa (Isa. 41:8) and Abraam ho égapémenos. And 
finally in James 2:23 the view of pistos Abraam is subsumed 
under the idea of the friend of God. Yet the connection with 
temptation is not forgotten and comes in the sense of Prov. 3: 12, 
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’ “whom the Lord loves he disciplines” and of Rev. 3: 10, “whom — 
I love I reprove and discipline.” Both views are closely con- 
nected with the Vulgate reading of Judith 8: 22-23, “we ought to 
remember how our father Abraham was tested . . . proved, 
made the friend of God. Thus Isaac, thus Moses and all who 
pleased God remained faithful through many temptations.” ** 
The mention of Isaac is reminiscent of Gen. 22. Jewish piety 
loved to connect Abraham and Isaac. IV Maccabees 13:12 reads, 
“remember of what stock ye are, and at whose fatherly hand Isaac 
for righteousness sake yielded himself to be a sacrifice.” And in 
IV Macc. 16:19-20, “Remember that for the sake of God ye : : 
have come into the world, and have enjoyed life, and that there- 
fore ye owe it to God to endure all pain for his sake; for whom | 
also our father Abraham made haste to sacrifice his son Isaac, the 
ancestor of our nation, and Isaac seeing his father’s hand 
the knife against him, did not shrink.” The ideaof Abrahamas 
the type of tested one is so powerful that it creates two other 
_ passages in IV Maccabees, namely 14:20 and 15:28. In the 
former the brave mother of seven sons is thus described: “But 
she, . . . with a soul like Abraham was not moved from er 
_ purpose by her affection for her children.” 
The LXX was concerned with the temptation of Abraham and 
_ the trial of his faith; the apocryphal interpretation puts the whole 
life of the patriarch under the view of peirasmos in that it indi- 
_ cates the tradition of Genesis as a continuing report of the varied 
temptations of the principal fathers. One of the most interesting 
of these portrayals is the Apocalyse of Abraham 12:1 ff. 
“Thus we went (Abraham and the angel guiding him), we two, forty days _ 
and nights. I ate no bread and drank no water. So we came to the Mount of 


God, the famous Horeb. The angel spoke to me, ‘Slay all these’ (animals which 
were already in place). When Abraham would sacrifice, an unclean bird ap- 


14 The parallel passage in the LXX (Judith 8: 26-27) reads differently from 
_ the Vulgate, “Remember all the things which he did to Abraham, all the things 
in which he tried Isaac and all the things which happened to Jacob. ... For | 
hath he not tried us in the fire, as he did them, to search out their hearts, neither 
_ hath he taken vengenace on us; but the Lord doth scourge them that come near 
_ unto him to admonish them.” 
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peared and perched on the victims prepared and spoke, ‘Forsake the man with 
you and flee!’ Abraham asked the angel concerning the meaning of this animal, 
‘What is this, my Lord?’ He answered, “This is ungodliness; it is Azazel’ 


Then he said to him (to the animal), “You do not possess the power to tempt 
the pious. Turn away from this man! You cannot lead him astray.’” 


Here we have a story in which peirasmos figures strongly, which 
joins on to the Genesis tradition, but which arises basically out 
of a view which saw in Abraham the oft-tried and faith-tested 
hero. There are points of connection also with the stories of 
Moses and Jesus, particularly in the report of fasting. 

Abraham as the oft-tempted and yet with faith undiminished 
comes to even fuller expression in Jubilees Chs. 17-19. So 
17: 15 ff£., 


“There were opinions in heaven concerning Abraham, that he was faithful in 
every affliction. And the prince Mastema came and spoke before God, ‘See, 
Abraham loves his son, Isaac, say to him that he shall bring him as a burnt 
offering on the altar, and you will see whether he is faithful in everything in 
which you try him.’ God knew that ... for he had tried him through his 
country and with famine, and he had tried him with the wealth of kings and he 
had further tried him through his wife when she was torn from him, and with 
circumcision, and had tried him through Ishmael and Hagar his maid-servant, 
when he sent her away. And in everything wherein he had tempted him, he 
was found faithful and his soul was not impatient and he had not hesitated to 
act.” 


In Ch. 18 there follows the report of Abraham’s temptation to 
sacrifice Isaac and of his preservation which closes with these 
words : 


“Now I know that you fear the Lord and have not withheld from me your 
firstborn son. And the prince Mastema was ashamed.” 


In 19:3 ff. the death of Sarah is described as the tenth tempta- 
tion 

“And Abraham went to mourn her and to bury her and we tried him to see 
whether his spirit was patient and he was not unwilling in the words of his 
mouth. And in this he was found patient and did not allow himself to go beyond 
composure. This is the tenth trial wherewith Abraham was tried and he was 
found faithful and patient in spirit.” 


Jubilees and the Prologue to Job have the angel of Temptation 
in common. In later Judaism Mastema is the name most fre- 
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quently found for the complainant and tempter, the diabolos who 
demands of God that he tempt the pious. God does not do the 
tempting, but he permits it; Judaism thus ethicised God and es- 
caped representing him as the leader into temptation. These 
intermediate figures, Satan, Beliar, Mastema, etc., are the outcome 
of the influence of Persian dualism upon Judaism in the Hellenistic 


period. This view saves both the goodness of God and his om- 


nipotence and also preserves monotheism. It has even been sug- 


- gested that the many temptations of Abraham are a way of meet- 


ing the Greek tradition of the labors of Hercules, who enjoyed 
cultic veneration until late Roman times. Jewish literature, how- — 
ever, is silent on Hercules. 3 

Rabbinic tradition reports the ten temptations of Abraham. — 
Pirke Aboth 5: 4 reads, “Through ten temptations was our father 
Abraham tempted, but he stood firm in all, that man may know 
how great our father’s love was.” Love of God is the basis of 
such piety. Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Nathan and later Maimonides 
report ten temptations of Abraham. One thing stands out 
clearly: Peirasmos only serves as evidence of the faith of the 
patriarch, the strength of which is first shown through trial in 
temptation. It is a typical concept in the description of the 
righteous Abraham. 

This correspondence between temptation and faith led in Ju- 
daism to the emphasis that only the righteous were tempted of 
God. Rabbinic tradition stressed this, sometimes with vividness, 
as when Rabbi Jonathan avers, “When a potter tests his oven 
he does not test the poorest vases. . . . But what does he test? 
The vessels that must be selected. . . . So God tempts not the 
godless but the righteous.” In the rabbinic literature the devil 
also figures as he does in Job and Jubilees, as prosecutor. Abra- 


_ham is further portrayed as the conqueror of the evil inclination 


which in Baba Bathra 17a goes back to Satan, “Over three the 
evil impulse has no power, these are Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 
Abraham became the prototype of the truly pious man in the Old 
Testament, and the New Testament sayings concerning his faith 
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are conditioned through the tradition of the pistis Abraam and 
by the petrasmos Abraam. 

Although Abraham is the patriarch par excellence with refer- 
ence to preservation of faith through repeated testing the other 
patriarchs as well as other noted OT worthies are also held up 
as examples of this same major feature. These are Noah, Moses, 
Job, and particularly Joseph. Around this latter figure the en- 
durance through ten temptations is resumed. Test. Jos. 2:7 
reads, “But God is in every place and he comforts in different 
ways, when he removes himself a little time in order to prove the 
resolution of the soul. In ten temptations he showed me ap- 
proved. And in all of them I endured.” Here is the added idea 
that in the situation of temptation the one tempted is being for- 
saken by God. 2 Chr. 32:31 points out that God forsook Heze- 
kiah in order to test him. Rabbinic tradition is divided over 
David. Not all rabbis are willing to rank him among those who 
endured temptation. Rather he is an example of what can happen 
even to the great. 

The Martyrdom of Isaiah 5:4 ff. has a remarkable parallel to 
one of the temptations of Jesus. The devil demands veneration. 

“Then said Belial to Isaiah, ‘Speak, everything which I have said, I have lied.’ 
This he said when they began to saw Isaiah in two. But Isaiah looked to the 
Lord. Then Malkira spoke also to Isaiah, ‘Repeat after me what I say to you 
and I will change and influence their minds, that Manasseh and the princes of 
Judah and the people and all Jerusalem will adore you.’ Then Isaiah answered 
and spoke, ‘In so far as it lies in me you are accursed, all your power and all 
your house; for you cannot take more than the skin of my flesh.’ He said to 
the prophets who were by him before he was sawn asunder, ‘Go to the neigh- 
borhood of Tyre and Sidon, for me alone God has prepared the cup.’” 

This portrayal of the cup of suffering which is here shown as the 
cup of temptation through suffering was used in the NT tradition 
for the suffering of Jesus. 

Not only is peirasmos a typical conception in the portrayal of 
the OT pious as individuals, it is also a favorite concept for de- 
picting the experiences of the faithful people of Israel. This is 
first found in Ex. 16:4 where is related God’s purpose to test 
the people’s piety. The emphasis on the relation of temptation 
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and faith occurs repeatedly. Within the general idea is a new 
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shade of meaning. In Ex. 20:20 the temptation of Israel goes 
out from a wonderful manifestation of God. This links some 
of the miracle tales of Israel’s experience to the peirasmos-concept. 
This is especially true of Dt. 8:2-16. The related idea of “to 
tempt God” arises in the view that the history of Israel is a his- 
tory of the working of God and of the unfaith of the people. God : 
lets Israel sink into dire need that the final rescue may be effected. — 
Everything can become temptation for man: suffering,* mar- _ 
tyrdom,”* riches and poverty.’ All who please God must keep 
faithful through temptations. The figure of the godly as the 
tempted is frequent in the Wisdom literature, especially in the _ 
writings of Sirach and in the Wisdom of Solomon. He who will 
serve God must be laid hold of by temptation (Sir. 2:1). It will 
meet him, but God will finally rescue him (Sir. 36:1). Wisdom 
18:20 carries over into 1 Cor. 10: 13 where Paul says that God 
will not permit temptations beyond the individual’s power of en- 
durance. Wisdom 3: 5-6 give the picture of the testing by fire 
as in a smelter’s oven. The trial of the pious is found also in a 
passage in Seneca, De Providentia 4: 12. 


of virtue is ever mild. If we are lashed and torn by Fortune, let us bear it, 


“Why then is it strange that God tries noble spirits with severity? No proof 7 
and the oftener we engage in it, the stronger we shall be.” 


It is comprehensible that out of the knowledge that the godly : 
person by God’s will is surrounded by temptation and cannot 
escape, the idea developed to go to God with the plea for help in 
temptation. The old Jewish literature shows pleas for help and 
once the plea is formulated almost as we have it in Mt. 6: 13, 2 
“Bring me not into the power of sin and not into the power of 
temptation.” 

15 Dan. 12:9, only the righteous are to be refined. Cf. Enoch 94: 5-6. 


16TV. Macc. 9:7-8. The idea of martyrdom as temptation is plain in both _ = a 
Jewish and Christian literature. 7 


17 Ecclesiastes 5:13; Ps. of Solomon 16:13-15. In the second passage the 
loss of riches is. explained as the test of God with the purpose of trying the _ 


godly, and as a measure of God’s educational process. 
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.” The influence of Old Testament and Jewish views of tempta- 
tion on the thinking of the early Christians is not limited to the 
_ appropriation of the concept of the temptation of the godly, but 
the application of the idea of peirasmos to the life of the Chris- 
_ tians is further employed. The correspondence of temptation and 
faith is illustrated when Christ is seen as tempted for the testing 
of his faith in every suffering which he met. This testing of 
faith had two aspects : not only did the person in passive suffering 
remain exposed to peirasmos but he also advanced in active 
_ struggle for the conquest of such temptation. This becomes 
meaningful for the Christian when in his own life he shares the 
great human experience of temptation. The OT portrayal of 
the towering figure of Abraham, tested and faithful, model for 
his descendants, becomes the counterpart of the temptations and 
triumph of Jesus, with the result that the whole of Jesus’ life 
is viewed as a series of temptations. With Jesus’ sufferings 
conceived as peirasmos, however, the tradition must rise to his 
delineation as conqueror of temptation. But Jesus met death, 
and this major fact conditions the application of these previously 
articulated views of peirasmos. 

Jesus’ death elevated him to a position of veneration as Lord; 
he becomes the Kurios of all Christians and it is now possible to 
picture him as tempted and as conqueror of that temptation by 
remaining faithful to the end. His humanity now becomes more 
than humanity. As the Tempted One Jesus becomes the example 
to all who are tempted, and as the conqueror of that temptation 
through his death he becomes the Saviour from temptation and 
the leader to blessedness. This accounts for the tradition of 
unity of the temptation of Jesus and that of the Christians, and 
the means to this close union is the typical figure of peirasmos. 

In Jesus’ farewell word as reported in Lk. 22:28, “But ye 
are they that have continued with me in my temptations,” it is 
intimated that his life was a constant temptation-experience and 
also there is emphasized the close union of Jesus and his disciples 
in his temptations. This idea of unity of life under peirasmos 
rules the early Christian portrayal of Christians as tempted. As 
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the disciples experienced temptation with Jesus, so the faithful 

Christian enters into temptation in unity with the sufferings of 

Christ and it is Christ himself who rescues him. It is now under- 
~ standable that the Synoptic picture of Jesus as the Tempted One 
is not so much a picture growing out of the interest in preserving 
historical data as one designed to serve cult needs, to show the 
Lord as the leader in every temptation, who already recognized his 
struggles with his enemies and his sufferings as temptations which 
he magnificently conquered. In this light examine the narratives 
of Jesus’ temptation (Mk. 1: 12-13; Mt. 4: 1-11; Lk. 4: 1-13) 
which emphasize the superhuman greatness of Christ in tempta- 
tion, in that in Mark and in Matthew angels strengthen him after 
his conquest. Especially noteworthy becomes the motive em- 
ployed by Lk. 22: 43 in the Gethsemane story in connection with 
the temptation of Jesus. We have already noted the close con- 
nection with Jewish tradition of the forty day fast similar to that 
related in the Apocalypse of Abraham, and also the similarity of 
the third temptation with that reported of Isaiah in the Martyr- 
dom of Isaiah 5:8. 

According to external structure the narratives of Jesus’ tempta- 
tion in Matthew and Luke are to be explained as a story of con- 
flict with the devil and from the literary point of view they are on 
a par with the stories of conflict with other enemies.** There is 
evidence that this formal likeness is conditioned through the 
typical view of the life of Jesus as a life in constant temptation. 
This evidence is always present at the beginning of any story of 
the procedure of Jesus’ enemies. This is clear in Mk. 8:11, Mt. 
16:1, Lk. 11:16; Mk. 10:2, Mt. 19:3; Mk. 12:15, Mt. 22: 18; 
Mt. 22:35, Lk. 10:25. In Codices A and D, Luke 20: 24 reads 
tt me peirazete? Here the Pharisees and their followers appear 
as tempters of Jesus in place of the devil somewhat in the sense 

18M. Dibelius, The Message of Jesus Christ, New York, 1939, 185. “The 
main thing is the dialogue, the controversy between Jesus and Satan, which has 
quite the character of a learned debate!” 


Dibelius believes the original legend from Q disappeared, sees it as more 
polemical than legendary, but the presuppositions of the controversy are leg- 
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of Jn. 8:44. This emphasizes the tradition of the unity of the 
enemies with the devil and of the disciples with Jesus. 

Even in the narratives where the disciples are not expressly 
mentioned their presence is tacitly suggested and their connection 
with temptation is as significant as that of Jesus, for in the tradi- 
_ tion as reported the demands for signs in Mk. 8: 11 and Mt. 16:1 
correspond throughout to the devil’s demands for a sign in the 


_ cerning divorce in Mk. 10:2 and Mt. 19:3 ff. In the latter pas- 
sage the shocked questioning of the disciples attests their presence. 
In the tradition the story of the demand for signs follows closely 
on the portrayal of the temptation of Jesus, just as a sign follows 
the warning of Jesus to the disciples in Mark 8: 15 to beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees. Here is depicted the close connection 
of the disciples and Jesus in temptations. It is interesting that 
Luke in 22: 28 speaks of Jesus tempted by the devil, who then left 
him for a time, especially if we see these temptations as coming 
his opponents. 
In the Gospel of John, Jesus is not tempted; there his sufferings 
are not such but rather are steps in the glorification of the Son of 
God and his conquest over the devil. This gospel lacks every- 
thing that could draw Jesus into the human sphere. In it Jesus 
tempts Philip (Jn. 6:5-6). The fact that 7:53-8:11 is a later 
insertion does not obscure the fact of the portrayal of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus in early Christianity. 
_ The temptations reach their climax with the real suffering and 
- death of Jesus. Mk. 8:23 and Mt. 16: 22-23 report the attack 
of Satan in the person of Peter after the first announcement of 
_ his passion. Jesus’ answer is almost identical with his answer to 
_ Satan in the temptation narratives. In the Apocalypse of Peter 
this temptation is transferred to Jesus himself, and is in connec- 
tion with the transfiguration, “And he said unto me in wrath: 
Satan maketh war against thee, and hath veiled thine understand- 
ing; and the good things of this world prevail against thee.” ” 


19M. R. James, Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, p. 519. 
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Luke does not report this temptation, but in 22:3 he has Satan 
enter Judas. In the Passion story the final temptation of Jesus 
is narrated. The participation of the disciples in the peirasmos 
of Jesus is expressly emphasized through Jesus’ word in Geth- 
semane, “Pray that ye enter not into temptation” (Lk. 22: 40). 
Mk. 14: 38 and parallels, “Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation, for the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak,” also 
emphasize the close connection of the disciples with their Master’s 
temptations. This is strongly reminiscent of the passage in the 
Lord’s prayer in Mt. 6:13 on praying to be kept from temptation. 
These are all to be valued as expressions of early Christian piety 
of the community called upon to face temptation and suffering. 
Polycarp to the Philippians (7:2) reflects this tradition precisely. 
Here is the type of petrasmos motivated by the necessity of com- 
munity watchfulness, reflected in Mt. 24:42 ff. and again in 
1 Peter 5:8. In 2 Peter 2:9 is the comforting belief that God 
can rescue the godly out of temptation. Paul also emphasizes 
the magnitude of temptation in 1 Cor. 10:13. There is the 
probability of the idea of peirasmos back of Jesus’ words on the 
Cross from Ps. 22, in the conception that God tempts man and 
then forsakes him as in 2 Chr. 32:31 with reference to King 
Hezekiah and in the Testament of Joseph 2:2 and also in Hebrews 
2:9. 

The Synoptic portrayal of the temptations of Jesus is to be 
valued as evidence of Christian piety which honored the Lord as 
the tested conqueror of all temptations in that he overcame his 
suffering and preceded them as leader on the way through tempta- 
tion; it is therefore understandable that primitive Christianity 
sought fellowship with the sufferings of Jesus in order to conquer 
the world with and through Christ. Here we find light on Heb. 
2:18 and 4: 15 where the sufferings are temptation and Jesus is 
human, but though tempted, was without sin. But the fact of 
temptation qualified him as leader of those tempted, and he be- 
came high priest, able to help men. In the sufferings of tempta- 
tion Christ enters into unity with the faithful, is really united with 
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the Christian, and according to Heb. 2:10 is the author of salya- 
tion through suffering. Paul’s words about sharing the sufferings 
of Christ are thus illuminated (Rom. 8: 17-18; 2 Cor. 1:5), 
That these sufferings are temptations is clearly established in 
1 Peter 4:12-13. This understanding of temptation and of 
suffering as battle for and with Christ is found frequently in the 
Acts of the Martyrs. 

It is not surprising to find that the temptations of Paul are 
described to show his unity with Christ in faith. Acts 20:19 
designates Paul’s service for Christ as a service in temptations, 
The Acts of Paul IV report a temptation in Sidon thus, “All the 
inhabitants poured out to see how Paul wept with his own ‘over 
this temptation, that they were a spectacle for all’” (cf. 1 Cor. 
4:9; Heb. 10:33). 

Finally, there are several passages which emphasize less the 
union with Christ than the testing of the faithful. Luke 8:13 
in his version of the parable of the sower mentions those who 
endure for a time and then fall into temptation. In time of trial 
they draw back. The temptation of the faithful as happening in 
the last days is a view which was already developed in the Old 
Testament and old Jewish literature, but which is more often 
found in the New Testament. Rev. 3:10 “Because you have 
kept in mind the message of what I endured I also will keep you 
safe in the hour of the testing which is going to come upon the 
whole world to test the inhabitants of the earth.” If this state- 
ment refers only to the general temptation to be met by the 
whole world then it means, according to 1 Peter 1: 6-7, that at 
the Parousia the faithful en potkilois peirasmois must show them- 
selves better tested than gold in the refiner’s oven. Probably 
Rev. 2: 10 uses the Jewish scheme of ten to describe an eschato- 
logical time of temptation, for according to this saying thlipsis 
as well as pathémata can be seen in’ connection with peirasmos. 
The view of temptation in the Epistle of James definitely is to 
be traced back to the influence of the portrayal of Job as patient 
and victorious (cf. James 2:12 with 5:11) and to the teaching 
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about the evil impulse (James 1:13, 14). The NT apocryphal 
writings furnish other examples of the use of the concept of 
temptation as a temptation of faith.*° 

It is the vitality of religious experience which has produced the 
expansion of the figure of temptation of the godly in the Old 
Testament and Jewish literature. To this same vitality is the 
elevation of typical figures to be traced, figures like Abraham, the 
prototype of those tried in temptation. Christendom took over 
this transmitted material, seized upon its significance because of 
the experience of its own faith. The close tension between temp- 
tation and faith, e.g. that temptation always meets faith and that 
faith cannot be tested without temptation, becomes more and 
more significant. Everything can lead to temptation: God, the 
devil, the world and our flesh tempt us. The power of tempta- 
tion stands over against the divine strength of faith in which man 
may conquer. 

The writer belongs to that growing group of students of the 
New Testament who accept the form-critical method as repre- 
senting real advance in Biblical criticism. This study by Korn 
has served to strengthen that conviction. Compared with the 
earlier approaches the gains in connection with the narratives of 
Jesus’ temptation seem to be: 

First, a greater sense of history. The older studies did not 
make as clear as did this one the unity of the New Testament with 
the Old Testament and other Jewish literature, although as already 
indicated they did observe many of the details of this larger back- 
ground. They saw the temptation of Jesus as a more isolated 
phenomenon than it really was. 

Second, a greater objectivity of treatment. There is less at- 
tempt at mind-reading and speculation. The fact of a definite 
pattern traceable in various areas, LXX, Apocryphal writings, 
Rabbinic tradition certainly tends toward more objective treat- 
ment. The large number of examples of this definite concept 


20Vercelli Acts VI; see also in the Apostolic Fathers The Shepherd of 


Hermas, Mand. IV 3:6; Similitudes IX 31:2. Ste 
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brings a cumulative impression that is very forceful and cop- 
vincing. 

Third, a greater sense of religious purpose. It is no loss, re. 
ligiously speaking, to give up the rigidly absolute character of Q 
as the repository of the actual teaching of Jesus and to find the 
basis of a given concept, here that of peirasmos, in religious ex- 
perience of past and present. It brings a sense of “community” 
_ into the literary formulation of the concept; there is less indj- 
vidualism, less atomism, more sense of process, all of which seem 
to the present writer clear gain. 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


Srupy oF RELIcIous AUTHORITY IN ANGLICANISM 


By Cyrm C. RicHarpson 


Union Theological Seminary 


Father Joseph of the Little Portion Monastery in Long Island 
has written a challenging tract entitled The Anglican Doctrine of 
Ecclesiastical Authority.’ It raises problems so fundamental for 
our Church today that it ought to be widely read. Even those 

who most disagree with his thesis will profit from reading it, for 
it will force them to consider the question of authority more 


seriously than our Liberals are wont to, and it will challenge them 


to state their position with similar cogency and clarity. 
Father Joseph’s tract demands a careful answer, if for no 
other reason than that the issue of authority confronts us with 
such urgency today. The tenuous nature of our negotiations 
_ with the Presbyterians, let alone the demand for certainty in 
religious faith which an age such as ours engenders, has placed 
upon us Anglicans the necessity of stating exactly where we do 
stand on the main doctriges of the Christian religion. The fail- 
ure of our negotiations for Christian unity can again and again 
be traced to our lack of clarity in stating our Church’s teaching. 
Too long we have been dextrous in evasion, enjoying our classical 
ambiguity, and permitting almost any doctrine to be preached 
from our pulpits. To meet the dark years ahead we shall need 
certainty and conviction, and we shall have to be much clearer 
about the authority by which we teach. Where shall we find 

this authority ? 

Father Joseph’s answer is clear. He argues that the authority a 


1By the Rev. J. C. Crookston, O.S.F. The tract is obtainable from the - 


Little Portion Press, Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York, at 25 cents. ee 
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of Anglicanism is the authority of “Catholic consent.” By this 
he means that our Church officially teaches, and her priests are 
bound to preach, “Catholic dogma,” a rough and ready way to 
determine which is to find those points of agreement which exist 
between the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Churches (p. 3), 
Where there is disagreement you have merely “provincial” but 
not “Catholic” dogma. 

How does this “consent” arise? Father Joseph advances a 
view which is almost identical with one to be found in the Greek 
Church. General Councils meet to determine matters of faith. 
Their decisions, however, to be finally binding have to receive the 
recognition of “the Spirit-guided conscience of Church folk” 
(p. 28). Only when the Church at large recognizes “in the 
decree of the Council the very voice of its Master,” is it binding 
on the Christian conscience. Thus Councils, to be truly “ecu- 
menical,” need to have their decrees ratified by the consentient 
testimony of the faithful. “The statements issued by aristocratic 
authority” (i.e. by the Council) can be “either accepted or re- 
jected by the democratic authority of the Church” (p. 30). 

When such dogmas are ratified by the consensus fidelium, they 
are, in Father Joseph’s view, infallible,” and hence they bind the 
Christian conscience. The Church as a whole is incapable of 
being deceived: she is indefectible. He puts the matter in this 
way, “When the Church as a totality . . . is obliged to act as 
the mouthpiece of Christ . . . He will not permit her to tell a 
— lie in His name” (pp. 17-18). 

Father Joseph notes that the Church has never decided that 
conciliar action is “of necessity” the means of reaching official 
judgments in dogma (p. 27). It is merely, he seems to infer, the 
most convenient method which the historical development of the 
Church has produced. Furthermore, the Church has no authority 
“to originate new doctrine” but merely to interpret “the truth 
_ which Jesus Christ gave to the Church” (pp. 27-28). 

2 It may be noted that Father Joseph avoids applying the word “infallible” to 


s Church, on the grounds that it sometimes implies that “all ecclesiastical 
ss must be accepted without question” (p. 17). 
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Anglicanism, he claims, is bound by this conception of author- 
ity. To establish this he cites the Elizabethan Statute which 
directed the Court of High Commission to determine cases of 
heresy by reference to the Canonical Scriptures and to those 
Conciliar decrees which declare doctrines to be heresy “by the 
express and plain words of the said canonical Scriptures.” Father 
Joseph also refers to the Canon of 1571 requiring preachers “to 
see that they never teach aught in a sermon, to be religiously held 
and believed by the people, except what is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the Old and New Testaments and what the Catholic 
_ Fathers and ancient bishops have collected from the same doc- 
- trine.” He agrees wholeheartedly with Archbishop Longley’s 
famous resolution in the Lambeth Conference of 1867, “We do 
_ "here solemnly record our conviction that unity will be most 


= promoted, by maintaining the faith in its purity and 
integrity, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the primitive 
Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed 
General Councils” (pp. 39-40). 
The main significance, then, of Father Joseph’s thesis is this: 
our Church is committed to teach Catholic dogma as defined by 
the seven General Councils (p. 38) and as contained in the tradi- 
tion common to the Eastern and Roman Churches. This faith, 
_ by the consensus fidelium, is infallible, and it includes 
“the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection of our Lord and ourselves, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the seven Sacraments, the Intermediate State, Eternal 
_ Reward and Punishment, the existence of Angels” (p. 48). 


CRITICISM 
Few of us will disagree that authority is essential to our Faith. 


Christianity is a revealed religion: it is not something we can 
think out for ourselves. We cannot rely on our private opinions, 
but need the certainty of authority. The difficulty arises in our 
search for it. 

Anglicanism, like all the classical forms of Protestantism, re- 
gards the Scriptures as the fountainhead of authority. That is 
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clear from the Bishop’s question in the Ordinal for Priests (p, 
542) and from Articles 6 and 20. So far as General Councils 
and other churches (as Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Rome) are concerned, the Articles content themselves by affirm- 
ing their errancy in faith as well as morals (Articles 19 and 21), 
Since, moreover, the Protestant Episcopal Church has affirmed 
that she is “far from intending to depart from the Church of 
England in any essential point of doctrine” (Preface to the 
B.C.P., p. vii), and since the Thirty-Nine Articles are canonically 
binding on the Church of England, there can be no question that 
our Church is committed to this position. 

Scripture is the fountainhead of authority, containing “all 
things necessary for salvation.” But Scripture needs an in- 
terpreter and here the real difficulties for Anglicanism begin. 
“The Church,” teaches Article 20, “hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith.” That is to say, the duly constituted houses of 
Convocation or General Convention have the power to decide 
those issues of dogma which may be in question. But that is 
not to say they always decide them rightly, nor is there any ground 


Church at large are necessarily infallible. The authority to make 


correct ones. Nor can it be contended that Anglicanism is com- _ 
mitted to Father Crookston’s thesis concerning the consensus _ 
fidelium, on the grounds that Anglicanism has not explicitly re- 
jected it. That doctrine was not one of the universally held 
beliefs which Anglicanism inherited by virtue of its continuity 
with the Medieval Church. 

We are thus in the fateful position of having an infallible 
Scripture with a fallible Church as its interpreter. It is true 
indeed that the Church has the right by canon law to demand the 
assent of her members to her teaching, but there is no guarantee 
that the Church’s interpretation of the Scriptures is always right. 
Thus we are really in the position which Father Crookston set out 
to dispute, “Most Christians believe that their religion has been 
divinely revealed. But strangely enough, some Christians have 


for affirming that those decisions which win the assent of the _ 


decisions is a very different thing from the ability to make the i 
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attained only one religious certainty, namely that no one can be 
certain what God’s revelation means” (p. 15). 

In exercising her practical right to determine the sense of 
Scripture, Anglicanism has held that the four General Councils 
and the Scriptural Exegesis of the Catholic Fathers are decisive. 
We may pause to ask, Which Fathers? Anyone who has ever 
read them knows that they hold rather diverse views, and even an 
acknowledged Father like Augustine is not always consistent with 
himself. Assuming, however, that there is a consensus in the 
Fathers (and on the whole there certainly is), these patristic 
opinions, even though widely accepted in the first six centuries, 
are not necessarily true. The Church only teaches them with the 
proviso that they may possibly in the future be proven false. 

The real difficulties in our position go even deeper. In ages 
when the Scriptures were regarded as literally inspired documents, 
: theological controversy was limited to determining their precise 
_ meaning in the light of the Councils and the Fathers. But can 

we really do this today? Rome well realized how damaging the 
historical criticism of the Bible was to her doctrine of infallibility. 

- Consequently she was forced to condemn the whole Modernist 
movement. Anglican theologians on the other hand have em- 
braced the main results of Biblical criticism, and the modern 
attitude to the Bible has won a consensus fidelium in our Church, 
7 a greater perhaps than the decisions of the first four General Coun- 
ae cils. As our knowledge of the Scripture has advanced, we have 
<, 7 reached a stage of ecclesiastical authority where we actually have 
__a fallible Church trying to interpret a fallible Bible. Is there any 
wonder that the result is a prevailing confusion? 
Can WE Finp A SOLUTION? ~~ 


How, then, can we find a solution to the problem of authority? © 
Firstly, we must keep clearly in mind the essential difference 
between authority and infallibility. The Church has the right 
to teach what her constituted authorities believe is the truth; but 
her particular teachings are not necessarily always true. The 
Church speaks in the religious realm with the same kind of | 
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authority exercised by experts in other fields. Like them, she 

has the right to demand assent to her decrees until she has been 

proven in the wrong. Guided by the experience of the ages and 

believing herself to be led by the Holy Spirit, she makes decisions; 

but she is none the less fallible. The attempt to defend some 

historical locus of infallibility—whether it be a Council, a Pope, 
or a Scripture—inevitably ends up in difficulties which are in- 
superable. The amazing ingenuity expended by the Greeks and 
Romans in trying to extricate themselves from the difficulties of 
Popes and Councils that have plainly erred, only witnesses to its 
impossibility. To confess that the Church is fallible and that she 
possesses no historical locus of absolute truth, will not free us 
from difficulties; but we shall find they are less grave than the 
alternative. 

The Church, then, has authority in dogma and has the right 
to exercise discipline when her priests deny her official teaching. 
But there must always be the proviso that the heretic may, in the 
end, be proven right. 

Secondly, we must bear in mind that the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith carry with them their own authority. There is — 
an essential truth in the somewhat barbaric phrase, “Revelation — 
is self-authenticating.” The preaching of Christ crucified and 
risen from the dead has an authority of its own, and the hearts of 
the devout are kindled more by the testimonium spiritus sancti 
than by any nihil obstat. 

Thirdly, when the Church speaks with the authority she can 
rightly claim, she must speak in witness to the message she has 
received from her Lord. She is the interpreter of revelation, and 
not the source of new revelations. Of this message she has 
received, even though she understands it but partly and interprets 
it but falteringly, she is the guardian, and to the best of her light 
she must preserve it. 


I think, take any other position than that it is to be found in the 
official teaching of his Church. Until this teaching is proven 
wrong and changed by the duly constituted authority, the priest is 


Where is this message to be found? No loyal Anglican can, 7 J 
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who puts forth new interpretations. The Church is the heir of 

: the ages and relies upon the wisdom of the saints and theologians 

of the past. The layman has to trust them, as he trusts the 

accredited scientist in his field. He is not equipped to pass 
mature judgments on theological issues, any more than is the 

_ priest to pass judgments on medical science. ts ' 


_ been far too overemphasized. There are certainly some am- 


ound to teach publicly what the Church teaches. Where 
he disagrees he has the right to reserve his judgment and to work 
for a reformation of doctrine, because the Church does not claim 
to be infallible. Yet he should not teach his private opinions as 
if they were official. 

Fourthly, we must realize that the weight of authority is a 
matter of degree. Granted that the Church is fallible, she is 
more likely to be right when she witnesses to doctrines that have 
won the assent of the Christian centuries, than is some individual 


THREE Pressinc DuTIEs 


Let us finally consider three of our pressing duties. Our first 
duty as Anglican priests is to find out our official teaching and to 
make it plain. Too long we have delayed doing this, and a 


doctrinal commission is desperately needed at the present time. 
It is impossible here even to outline this doctrine, but the conten- 
tion that our formularies are ambiguous at crucial points has 


_ biguities, but careful historical inquiry shows that we possess 
; clear teachings on the central doctrines of the Faith. Many of 
: the difficulties, such as the issue between two or seven Sacraments, 
_ vanish when a study is made of the precise use of the critical 
words. Father Crookston’s summary of the Faith cited above 
is, I believe, true to our official teaching, though we may well 
differ on the exact meaning of “the Sacrifice of the Mass” and 
“the Real Presence.” His contention, by the way, that the “form 
of Transubstantiation rejected by Article 28 was also anathe- 
_ matized by the Council of Trent” (p. 34) is hardly correct, as 
anyone who compares the Article with Trent (Sessio 13, Canon 2) 
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can see. The fact that the authors of our Article were Nom- 
inalists, while the Roman doctrine is only intelligible from the 
point of view of Medieval Realism (or a similar philosophy), does 
not affect the fact that we have explicitly condemned any syb- 
stantial change of the elements. Our official teaching appears to 
me to be a doctrine approaching “consubstantiation,” but with the 
qualification that the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ is 
dependent on faith. It is thus something between “consubstantia- 
tion” and “receptionism” in their technical senses. Our teaching 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass is clearer, I believe, than that of the 
Church of England, owing to the change we made in our Canon. 
We officially teach the “relative Sacrifice of the Mass” (in its 
technical sense), abjuring the Roman doctrine of the “absolute 
—_ condemned in Article 31. Many Anglican Fathers 
have taught the former doctrine, although the Church of England 
Canon is characterized by its complete omission of reference to it. 

A more difficult doctrine for us to uphold (and Father Joseph 
does not expressly mention it in his list) is Apostolical Succession 
in its traditional Catholic meaning. It is hard to prove by “the 
express and plain words of the canonical Scriptures.” Yet it is 
probably true that our church teaches it in a limited sense.* 

Secondly, we should revise our doctrine in the light of Biblical 
scholarship and modern thought. It is simply misleading to our 
laity (not to say dishonest) for us to repeat the same things _ 
about the infallibility of Scripture which our sixteenth century 
Fathers did. We are bound at present not to “so expound one — 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another” (Article 20). 
Yet there is hardly a New Testament theologian in our Church 
who acts as if this were our official position. It is almost uni- 
versally recognized by scholars that there are difficulties and con- 
tradictions in Scripture which derive from its authors being no 
less fallible than the Church herself. 

8 There can be no question that our Church is bound by the Catholic practice 
in this connection; but the strict Catholic doctrine is seriously qualified in 


Anglicanism by the weighty opinions of so many Anglican Fathers who have 
allowed the validity of non-episcopal orders in casu necessitatis. 
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Thirdly, we must seriously consider whether appeal to the 
4 Scriptures and to the interpretations of the Catholic Fathers is 
an adequate means of arriving at Christian truth. Back of the 
Scriptures lies the Christian tradition, the Paradosis or the 
Apostolic Kerugma, out of which they grew and by which both 
Old Testament and New Testament were interpreted in the 
primitive Church. The discovery and elucidation of this 
Paradosis seems to me the most fruitful approach to the doctrine 
of authority in our time. 

Father Crookston notes that the books which came to form 
the New Testament were acclaimed canonical because of their 
agreement with the “mind” of the Church (p. 29). It was 
the “tradition of truth,” received by the Church from Jesus 

Christ, which was the guiding principle in accepting or rejecting 
the various writings claiming authority. The importance of this 
principle is very great, for it shows that back of Scripture lies a 
more ancient authority than the books themselves. Of recent 
years we have come to realize how late some of these books (which 
were formerly claimed as apostolic) were written, and every 
preacher and theologian uses the principle of selection in dealing 
with the Scriptures. There is much that is unedifying in the 
Old Testament and some that is doubtful in the New. It is 
therefore imperative for us to discover the ancient norm or Regula 
Fidei by which the early Church judged and interpreted the Scrip- 
tures. Furthermore, when we realize that the primitive Church 
only had the Septuagint as her Bible, and only used those parts 
of it which witnessed to the revelation of God in Christ, we see 
how fundamental this principle of Paradosis was to early Chris- 
tianity. 

We have no adequate word to translate Paradosis. Literally 
it means “delivering the goods,” and it implies that the Church 
as a divine fellowship has been entrusted with religious “goods” 
of ultimate moment for man’s salvation. In delivering these 
“goods,” the church has often corrupted the one Paradosis by 
introducing new paradoseis, or “traditions,” in the bad sense in 
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which that word was used by our Lord in criticism of the Jewish 
elders, and by the Reformers in criticism of the Medieval Church, 
Even Scripture itself contains some of these paradoseis and the 
Catholic Fathers are full of them. 

Hence we need to recover the fundamental Paradosis, dissociat- 
ing it from those later accretions which have often darkened and 
stifled it. The real significance of the Scriptures lies in the fact 
that these are the earliest Christian writings, and there the basic 
Paradosis is most clearly recorded and witnessed to. Hence the 
authority of Scripture is above that of the later writings and 
decisions of the Church, but it is not ultimate. The nearest we 
can get to an ultimate authority is the Apostolic preaching or 
Tradition about Jesus Christ crucified and risen from the dead. 

What does this Paradosis include? It comprehends the main 
doctrines of the Old Testament preparation, our Lord’s birth, 
ministry, crucifixion, resurrection, the coming of the Holy Spirit 
and the founding of the Church. Yet it is not only teaching. It 
is life and worship; and the Paradosis is a living thing which the 
Church through the ages has handed over to each generation. . In 
the process of transmission the basic Paradosis has often been so 
corrupted and misunderstood that from time to time it has been 
necessary to go back to the fountainhead, in order to rediscover 
the norm or Regula Fidei. The formation of the Creeds was 
really nothing else than an attempt to set forth succinctly for the 
Baptismal candidate the essence of this Paradosis, and hence 
They were the 
measures by which to adjudge and interpret the Scriptures them- 
selves. These rules of faith antedate the New Testament writings 
and are reflected even in Saint Paul. 

While, however, we must constantly search the Scriptures to 
rediscover the Paradosis, we must not be antiquarian in our atti- 
tude. Christian inspiratiori did not stop with the Apostles and the 
life “in Christ”—under His control, demonically possessed by 
Him ‘—is ever full of new creative possibilities. In the Church, 
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4 This is the probable meaning of Paul’s constant phrase “in Christ.” It is a 
metaphor taken from demon possession (cf. Mark 1: 23). 
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generation makes its contribution in thought and life to the one 
Tradition. Thus the teaching of the Church is never merely an 
ancient record, but a living experience; and one becomes a Chris- 
tian not merely by reading Scripture but by entering into that 
fellowship where the Spirit of Christ is made alive. Further- 
more, as the Paradosis is handed over from age to age it is enriched 
by the thinking and worship of each generation. We do not 
want to imitate every detail in the life and thought of the primi- 
tive Church, as if God’s Spirit had stopped with the first century. 
We are the heirs of the infinite riches of the Church’s life through 
nineteen centuries. Many of the implications of the Gospel we 


< he fellowship of believers, the Paradosis comes alive, and each 


gee more clearly than did the Apostles themselves: our liturgies 


are richer than theirs, and our concepts of Christian morality are 
not only different but occasionally more profound. Thus to re- 
turn to the Paradosis as our ultimate authority is not to cast aside 
the riches of the Christian ages. Rather is it to find that norm 
for Christianity by which we can test which of the later develop- 
ments are really consistent with it, and which have led the Church 
astray. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion then: we recognize the Church both as a fallible 
institution and as a living community possessed in some measure 
by the Spirit of Christ; we acknowledge the right of her consti- 
tuted authorities to determine issues of faith, but we refuse to 
regard them or even the consensus fidelium as infallible; and we 
urge our Church to appoint a doctrinal commission to state clearly 
our present official teaching, and to plan a needful revision of it 
in the light of modern scholarship and of the ultimate Paradosis 
of the Christian faith. 
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Documents of the Primitive Church. By Charles Cutler Torrey. New York: 
Harpers, 1941, pp. xx + 309. $3.50. 


In this lengthy volume Professor Torrey continues to build up his case for 
Aramaic originals for the gospels and various other New Testament writings, _ | 
He now seeks to show that Mark must be dated about 40 A.D., and that the 
Old Testament citations in Matthew can be accounted for only as Hebrew ah 
quotations in an Aramaic gospel; his argument that the Talmud bears witness _ 7 | 
to Aramaic gospels at an early date is further developed; he argues that the _% 
western text arises from a translation into Aramaic of our gospels and Acts; 
that the Apocalypse was written in Aramaic during the year of the three | 
emperors, and that since it employs Matthew, that gospel must have been 
written before 69; and finally, he appends chapters on the old Syriac gospels and 
the Diatessaron, containing material which he believes supports his 4 
position. 

The present reviewer does not read Syriac and considers the last two chapters a) 
outside his competence. Nor does he claim to speak with authority on —— 
matters. Torrey’s western text theory is an ingenious one, similar to that by 
which he explains the literary relationships of our Greek gospels. The pattern 
is much the same: an Aramaic document is written and translated into Greek. 

_ This in turn is rendered into Aramaic, or else a second Aramaic document is a 


worked up out of the first; finally the second Aramaic and the Greek documents — , 


produce a second Greek writing. There is no inherent impossibility in such an  — 
hypothesis, but there is great difficulty in making it convincing. In te 
present case, we need first to define our western text (for scholars do not agree “9! i 
in their definition) and then to prove two points: that the western text is a 
definite, homogeneous recension, not only in Acts but in the gospels, and that the ~ 
phenomena to which Professor Torrey calls attention are really Semitisms. — er 
It is to be hoped that some textual scholar will deal carefully and thoroughly 2 
with this chapter. 
As for Mark, one of Torrey’s arguments is that the Pauline epistles show a 
literary acquaintance with the synoptic gospels. For some time I have been 
engaged in studying these relationships, and it is my opinion (in which I > 7 
not alone) that the Apostle is familiar with much of the old tradition lying +o 
behind Mark and Q, and with a much smaller amount of the special material a 
in Matthew and Luke; while the important passage Matt. 18: 15-35, so char- 
acteristic of its author, bears witness to a later stage of legal and ecclesiastical _ 
development than does II Cor. 13: 1. We could prove Paul’s a 
on our finished gospels only if we had evidence that he used their editorial 
passages; and this we cannot show. 
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Professor Torrey makes it as clear as anyone can that behind the Thes- 
: salonian epistles lies the substance of Mark 13; an argument that was also 
worked out by Bacon in The Gospel of Mark. He agrees that this eschatological 
discourse was at first independent and then was taken over by the evangelist, 


gospel in 40, at which time, he says, the only change was made in the source. 
This change was in 13: 14a, the original reading of which is preserved in Luke 
21: 20. This seems unlikely to me; the source more probably read “when you 
see the Abomination of Desolation standing in the Temple.” Mark would 
have made the change either to make the prophecy refer to the standards of 
the Roman legions (Bacon’s theory), or simply to render it more vague, since 
the crisis under Caligula had passed and the end had not come. Luke, writing 
- still longer after the event, made the prophecy more explicit. Torrey has done 
3 great deal to picture the situation in 40 A.D., but the source would not merely 
have spoken of armies; it was written when the Jews were willing to die, and 
expected the end, because of the impending desecration of the Temple. In the 
year 40 there was no doubt about Caligula’s intention or any particular reason 
for being cryptic about it. Mark is cryptic because he wants to use the prophecy 
for a later situation, just as St. Paul does. 

Furthermore, Luke 23: 29-31 is cognate to Mark 13: 14, it is an older form 
of the prophecy, as Bacon noted, and it has a better claim to be a genuine word 
of Jesus. Perhaps it, and Rev. 6: 16, are independent evidence for the ex- 
istence of the source behind Mark 13. But it does not seem to me that Mark, 
as a whole, is written at the same time. It may be remarked, in passing, that 
we ought to abandon the term “little apocalypse”; Torrey shows that it is not 
a suitable one. 

On pp. 18f., Dr. Torrey collects a set of Old Testament passages to illus- 
trate the eschatological background. No doubt these citations are the basis 
of Mark 13, but this particular combination is not a regular feature of Jewish 
eschatology, which varies widely in different documents. 

The first chapter of Professor Torrey’s book begins with an attempt to ex- 
plain how the tradition arose which connected Mark with Peter and Rome: 
when the four gospel canon was collected, First Peter was edited and ascribed 
to the apostle in order to give an apostolic basis to Mark. But it seems to 
me that the usual answers are more convincing: (1) First Peter was ascribed 
to the apostle in order to give that epistle, not Mark, currency; (2) the name 
of Mark was combined with Peter and Rome because they were already in- 
separably connected in the tradition; (3) Peter was already known as a 
martyr, like Paul, and the existing collection of Pauline letters made a 
“Petrine” epistle an obvious choice. I find it hard to see why people should 
have been concerned to preserve Mark if it had not already been established as 
apostolic. It was the connection with Mark and Peter which led the church to 
preserve Mark, even though Mt., with its fuller content and direct apostolic 
claim, was generally preferred. 

It is argued that the Roman church knew nothing of the Petrine tradition 
because I Clem. 5: 4 does not say where the apostle suffered. But First Clement 
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is silent on this point because there is no need to mention it, and Peter was not 
a letter-writing apostle anyway; but Paul is mentioned in 5: 6 as a herald 
both in the east and the west, because the Corinthians claimed Paul as their 
own apostle—no doubt the schismatic leaders still appealed to his authority |— 
and Clement wanted to say, “He is our apostle and teacher too,” and to remind 
them that the Corinthian epistles were a rebuke to their schisms. 

Professor Torrey’s chapter on the date of Mark is of great value to us be- 
cause it reminds us of how little we really know about the date of the synoptics, 
Indeed our “assured results” sometimes do rest on meagre foundations, and we 
must be ready to use every line of approach in telling the story of primitive 
Christianity. All that we can say about the date of Mark is that it is some 
time after 40, and before the other synoptics, which must be placed in the 
first century. We should not place too much weight on the years 66-75, because 
of our general ignorance and the possibility that Papias was wrong. 

But why is a provenance outside Palestine unlikely for Mark? About the 
year 50, St. Paul is writing in a similar situation (see my note in the ATR, 
XXIII [1941] 173-176, and the literature there cited), when there are troubles 
throughout the Jewish world; and he writes from Corinth to terrified people 
in Thessalonica, of all places. Wherever there were Jews, or Gentile Christians 
with Messianic ideas, the problem of great excitement would arise. 

Professor Torrey once again challenges scholars to produce a passage in any 
of the four gospels later than 50 A.D. or written outside Palestine (p. 91). The 
evidence with which this can be answered is, admittedly, not compelling. A 
sense of historical tact must enter in, just as when we weigh the value of 
Josephus, Suetonius and Tacitus as historical sources, and we can only suggest 
what looks late and un-Palestinian. Luke 19: 43f. is not necessarily late, but 
Matt. 22:7 certainly seems to be. As for un-Palestinian elements, the most 
famous example is Mark 10:12. It might be argued that Mark merely con- 
templates a Jewish situation in which the woman forces the husband to divorce 
her, or that he alludes to marital irregularities in the Herodian family, but this 
is not convincing. Mark contemplates a situation in which a woman in the 
Christian community might be tempted to divorce her husband and marry 
another. Contrast also the tiled roof of Luke 5:19 with the Palestinian mud 
thatch of Mark 2:4. One might also refer to McCown’s researches which 
seem to show how meagre Luke’s knowledge of Palestinian geography is. 
As for John, we can only exhibit a theological development which makes the 
gospel appear to be post-Pauline, but there are no clear proofs of non- 
Palestinian provenance or chronological lateness. It is true that our earliest 
reference to the sea of Galilee as the “sea of Tiberias” is in Josephus, but one 
might argue that the designation could arise any time after the founding and 
naming of the city by Herod Antipas. So much for the challenge and its 
answer, neither of which really disposes of the question of Aramaic origins. 

Nor does the discussion of gilyonim contribute much. Following George 
Foot Moore, Professor Torrey argues that this word means “gospels” in T. 
Yadaim II, 13, “The Gilyonim and the writings of the Minim do not defile the 
hands,” i.e. they are not canonical scripture. Into the merits of this discus- 
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gion I cannot enter, though, as Professor Grant points out to me, Strack and 
: ¢ Travers Herford render the word “end papers” or “margins.” Even if every 
point of Torrey’s argument here be right, this Aramaic literature could still 
consist of such hypothetical sources as Q and L. 

But the possibility of Aramaic literature should not be waved aside. Pro- 
fessor Olmstead’s article in the first number of the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies is enough to give anyone pause. No doubt Gentile converts to Chris- 
tianity, who spoke only Greek, grew farther and farther away from their 
Palestinian brethren, but we must guard against the notion that the Aramaic 
and Greek speaking circles of the Church were, immediately after the Apostolic 
Council, separated by an impenetrable wall. Here we are reminded of the 
importance of chapters II and V in Torrey’s book. I hope later to publish 
a detailed study of the Old Testament quotations in Matthew, but I should 
like to say this at present: after working through chapter II, I am still con- 
vinced that Matthew as it stands is not a translation. Its author, however, 
knew the Old Testament in Hebrew, and whenever he quotes from the scrip- 
tures independently of his sources he generally—if not always—quotes from 
his memory of the Hebrew. The LXX influence has been much exaggerated, 
and Professor Torrey has shown that often the LXX text has been affected 
by our Greek gospels. Here is a place where familiarity with the synoptic 
: problem, and careful attention to the critical apparatus, are called for. 

7 To this reviewer, who does not know Aramaic, the fifth chapter looks im- 
; portant and convincing in many ways. Aramaic is no doubt the best explana- 
tion for the curious linguistic phenomena of the Book of Revelation. The 
_ problem of translation Greek cannot be solved by any single ready-made 
hypothesis. The Greek of the gospels surely contains a larger Semitic ele- 

ment than the Pauline epistles or Josephus’ Jewish War, behind which some 

kind of Aramaic Grundschrift surely lies; and it is not as Hellenic as the 
papyri or Epictetus, as any beginning seminary student who attempts the latter 

can testify. Yet the Greek of the gospels is not the dead and slavish thing 

we find in the LXX, particularly in the later books. The Book of Revelation 

is, in this respect, much more like the LXX than it is like the gospels. Whether 

it is a translation in toto, and an absolute unity, is another question. Professor 
Torrey argues that it is, and that 17:10 compels its dating in the brief reign 

of Galba. Certainly Nero is the author’s great odium, and a date in the year 

of the three emperors is attractive; but it seems too bad to ignore the 
numerous indications which make the book as a whole fit nicely into the 

reign of Domitian, including Goodspeed’s brilliant conjecture that the epistles 

to the seven churches reflect the Pauline corpus. It is interesting that Torrey 

and Goodspeed, doughty opponents of one another, both argue that Revelation 
reflects Matthew; for Goodspeed this helps to achieve a late date for Revelation, 

for Torrey it argues that Matthew must be dated before 69. But a con- 
sideration of the pertinent parallels does not absolutely prove the use of 
Matthew by the Apocalyptist. The contacts between Rev. 1: 3 and Matt. 28: 18 

are very vague; Rev. 13: 10 might depend upon Matt. 26: 52, which is a logion 
peculiar to Matthew; but Matthew and James contain a saying on swearing 
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and we usually refer James’ logion to oral tradition. The Apocalypse several a 
times says “he that hath an ear, let him hear”; Matthew's “he that hath 
ears, let him hear” omits Mark’s infinitive, it is true, but the sentence has a “— 
plural, not a singular, and oral tradition could be the answer. As for the other — 
contacts, they could better be explained from oral tradition or from Q than 
from direct dependence upon Matthew, for in nearly all cases they contain some 
words found in Luke. It would be attractive to think that Revelation is 
mainly an Aramaic document behind which lies a Jewish Christian gospel 
tradition similar in most ways to that of Matthew. 
All of this reminds us that the work of New Testament criticism is not 5 
finished, and that it needs to be carried on with patience, balance and willingness ‘, 
to receive new light. Professor Torrey’s reconstructions may not be per- _ 
fectly convincing, but he can teach us a great deal. The gospel critic of the 
future ought to know his Hebrew and Aramaic thoroughly, and at the same time ; ; 
give due weight to the Hellenistic background and to what he can learn from J 
the LXX and Huck’s indispensable Synopse. Perhaps a close collaboration of 
scholars in various fields is what is indicated. - 
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SHERMAN E. Jounson. 
Episcopal Theological School 
Archeology and the Religion of Israel. By William Foxwell Albright. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. xii + 238. $2.25. iz 


The purpose of these Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School _ 
for 1941 is to contribute to the “reconstruction of the route which our cultural 
ancestors traversed in order to reach Judzo-Christian heights of spiritual insight 
and ethical monotheism. In this book we are concerned with the religion of 
the Old Testament, of which the religion of the New was only the extension and 
the fulfilment.” Because for Albright “monotheism formed an essential part 
of Mosaic religion from the beginning,” and “in essentials . . . orthodox 
Yahwism remained the same from Moses to Ezra,” the end of that route is 
virtually reached by the time of David. The fifth and last chapter has only 
about twenty pages for the centuries subsequent to Solomon. The book there- 
fore sets Old Testament religion in a wide perspective. Chapter one deals with 
archzology as it helps an understanding of the ancient Near Eastern mind, 
the development of art, music, and poetry, emotional faculties and logical 
thinking ; chapter two gives an admirable brief description of the written sources 
from Ugarit, Accadian records, Egyptian, Canaanite, Aramaic and Hebrew 
inscriptions, and of unwritten data from Syria and Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, Egypt and Ethiopia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Cyprus and the A®gean. 
Chapter three, which was not one of the original lectures, is devoted to the 
religion of the Canaanites. 

To follow without repetition a book of the dimensions of From the Stone 
Age to Christianity with another important volume so soon is no small achieve- 
ment, of the sort of which only an Albright is capable. Again he combines the 
broadest wealth of information with first hand mastery of detail. The forty- 
four pages of notes are a liberal education in themselves. The latest archzologi- 
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cal information is utilized, even to the examples of Aurignacian art found in the 
Dordogne in 1941. Ugaritic material, available only within a decade, has been 
fully employed. Here is the authoritative statement of what archzxology 
means for Old Testament study as of 1941. 

With this book one should read T. J. Meek’s comments on From the Stone 
Age to Christianity in the Journal of Biblical Literature for March, 1942, Vol. 
Ixi, part 1, pp. 21 ff., for many of Meek’s criticisms apply to this present 
volume also. Albright, who had seen Meek’s article, does “not regard any of 
his criticisms as valid, except in a few non-essential points.” The reader, 
therefore, is scarcely surprised to find maintained “the monotheistic character 
of Mosaic Yahwism,” or the importance of Solomon’s temple stressed along 
with Tabernacle and Ark, or an high priesthood posited for the preéxilic period, 
or more than usual credence given to the Chronicler, or 2 Samuel 23: 1-7 
ascribed to David. To most students the names Eshem-bethel and ‘Anath- 
bethel, ‘Anath-Yahu and Herem-bethel at Elephantine suggest something other 
than strict monotheism as late as the fifth century, but, says Albright, “it is 
...increaingly probable that the writer [Albright] is correct in treating the 
figures of the ‘pantheon’ at Elephantine as hypostatic forms of Yahweh.” 

Probably no living scholar has such knowledge in this field as Albright. 
Whatever he writes the reviewer will read with gratitude, footnotes will point 
us to the richest sources, and from them we shall feel free to draw conclusions 
that differ radically from his; | 
Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School 
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The Throne of David. By A. G. Hebert. New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 

1942, pp. 277. $4.00. 

This book is “a study of the Fulfilment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ 
and His Church.” It aims to show “why we speak of ‘Jesus Christ,’ adding 
to the personal name a title which had already in His day become a technical 
term; why the Christian Faith, which is catholic and for all mankind, is never- 
theless still so Hebraic that we continue to use liturgical forms which speak of 
‘Jerusalem’ and ‘the Throne of David;’ why, in short, our Bible consists of two 
Testaments” (p. 97). 

Fundamental to the book is its view of the Old Testament. Fr. Hebert 
states bluntly that the right interpretation of the Old Testament is impossible 
unless the student “takes seriously the two dogmas on which it rests: namely, 
first, that Yahweh the God of Israel is real in a sense in which none of the 
gods of the other nations can be regarded as real; and second, that He has 
chosen Israel to be His people, delivering her from bondage in Egypt, and 
making His covenant with her at Horeb” (p. 25). This does not involve a 
disregard of the findings of Old Testament scholarship, but only a rejection of 
what too often is its humanistic point of view. In particular, the Old Testa- 
ment must be understood in the light of its fulfilment in the New, and of its 
interpretation given in the New Testament and in the Christian liturgy (p. 35). 
He distinguishes between “revelation,” which he confines to God’s redemptive _ 
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acts, and “Inspiration,” which is found in the interpretation of those acts given 
by the Old Testament writers. The Bible is inspired in a different way from 
other books, not because the Holy Spirit does not speak in them, but because 
the Bible alone interprets “Revelation.” It is not inerrant, but “true;” true, not 
“in the sense of containing two or three hundred thousand true propositions, but 
because ‘both in the Old and New Testaments everlasting life is offered to Man- 
kind by Christ’ (Article VII)” (p. 251 f.). 

This means that the Old Testament must be theologically or mystically under- 
stood; not merely as a deposit of human thought about God, but as coming from 
God Himself, who in it was leading up to the consummation of His divine 
purpose in the sending of the “Messiah” Jesus. Such a theological and mystical 
study Fr. Hebert makes in chapters ii-ix, which treat the Messianic Hope, 
Israel’s Universal Mission, the Impotence of the Law, the Fulfilment (in Jesus), 
Jesus the Lord of the Sabbath, Man and His Salvation, the Sacrifice of the 
Messiah, the Gospel for All Nations. In these he tries (with great success) 
to show how what was anticipated in a “fragmentary and incomplete” manner 
(Heb. 1:1) by the various books of the Old Testament was brought to a com- 
plete and integrated whole in the Messiah Jesus and in His Church. Space 
does not permit an examination of his studies in detail. They are marked by 
sound exegesis and exhibit an awareness of contemporary Biblical scholarship. 
They are presented in a fresh and challenging way, and frequently display 
originality in subjects so long worked over that originality is difficult to attain. 
He has shown convincingly that the Old Testament cannot be interpreted 
except by the New, and that the New Testament and the Church (the new 
“Israel”) can never be separated from the Old Testament. He has said a word 
that needs very much to be said. Best of all, he has given a noble and deeply 
religious book. 


FLEMING JAMES. 
University of the South 


The Historic Mission of Jesus. By Cecil John Cadoux. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1941, pp. xxiv + 376. 21 s. 


Dr. Cadoux is a distinguished English Congregationalist whose recent works 
have dealt with ‘evangelical modernism,’ pacifism, and the history of the city of 
Smyrna. In this book he brings his liberal-historical approach to bear on the 
mission of Jesus, and provides an example of English scholarship at its best— 
though with most English scholars he turns his back on form criticism at the 
outset. Consequently his picture gains in precision what it lacks in certainty. 
Nevertheless it is striking how often his conclusions are similar to those of 
Dr. Grant (The Gospel of the Kingdom), who uses a more modern approach, 
not confining himself to the conclusions of Streeter. 

It has often been said by Roman Catholic and Barthian writers that were the 
gospels to be lost everything necessary for salvation might be found in the 
epistles of St. Paul. From such a view Dr. Cadoux, with most New Testament 
students after Origen, would emphatically dissent; and in this book he shows 


1On which see L. J. Collins in Theology, January, 1942, p. 44 ff. 
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why. It is an attempt to synthesize the gospel records and discover what Jesus 
actually taught. (1) He preached to /srael (2) that a disastrous conflict be- 
tween Jews and Romans—somehow associated with the end of the Age—would 
come (3) unless Israelites accepted him as Messiah and followed God as King. 
(4) This earlier hopeful view was followed by a later pessimistic stage in which 
he came to regard himself in terms of the suffering servant of Second Isaiah. 
With such a general picture—and it is very carefully documented—one cannot 
disagree. But there are several features which give one pause. 

Did Jesus regard himself as the Messiah, as Cadoux assumes? Are not the 
arguments of Wrede, Lightfoot, and others stronger than he admits? Does 
their denial really rest on an ‘unwarrantably low estimate of the historical value 
of the gospels’ (p. 52)? I cannot think that Cadoux takes criticism since 
Streeter seriously enough. His quotations are mostly taken from writers before 
1920; and surely there has been some advance since. 

Furthermore, the division of Jesus’ mission into two distinct periods seems 


in to force a schematization on the material which, while logical, is foreign to it. 
7 The verse (Mark 10:45) which he uses (pp. 38, 41) to support this division 
- is probably not authentic (it reflects the developed Christology of the Roman 
® community about 70—or perhaps of a slightly earlier group); and in any case 
- Marcan chronology, as even its defenders realize,? does not provide a firm foun- 
dation for the writing of history. Mark’s gospel is much more theological than 


historical. It forces its own logic on the record of events. 

With these restrictions, and others that may suggest themselves to the critical 
reader, Dr. Cadoux’s book must be regarded as a real accomplishment in the 
field of synoptic studies. It is a work which should be taken seriously by theo- 

_ jogians, especially in the field of Christology, who far too often pass by on the 

other side of New Testament studies. They seem to accept only what fits in 

with the sophisticated views of Chalcedon or of some newer orthodoxy. But 

John Robinson’s remark about new light yet to break forth from the sacred page 

is not restricted in application to preachers or theologians. The student of Bib- 

lical literature and history must be allowed to make his contribution, too. 


R. M. Grant. = 


> 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels. By Alan Richardson. Harpers, 1942, pp. 

149. $2.00. 

This is a very able, incisive study of the gospel miracles from the theological 
point of view. Mr. Richardson (who is Study Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, and an Examining Chaplain) has done for the miracle stories, 
chiefly those in the synoptic gospels, more or less what Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and 
_ Mr. F. N. Davey did for the Fourth Gospel. In other words, this might be 
called a ‘theological commentary’ on the synoptic miracles. Indeed, Johannine 


2C. H. Dodd in Expository Times, xliii (1932), pp. 396 ff. 
8J. H. Ropes, The Synoptic Gospels (1934), presents this view in his first 
chapter. 
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theology is frequently read into the Gospel of Mark, on the assumption that 
John only brings out fully what is really implicit in the earlier gospels. 

Thus the miracles are viewed as ‘signs,’ even in the synoptics, and their true 
meaning is grasped only by those who share the faith in Jesus’ messiahship ; 
moreover, this faith is really the gift of God. Those who stand outside the 
mystery can hardly be blamed if they do not understand. In other words, the 
theological interpretation moves somewhat strongly in the direction of current 
continental theology as exemplified in many of the articles in Kittel’s Worterbuch 
and certain theological commentaries, of a type now common in Germany, espe- 
cially since Hitler forced a new Age of the Catacombs upon the German church. 

The author’s first aim is to inquire why the evangelists, first of all Mark, 
included the miracle stories. They are evidently an essential and inseparable 
part of the gospel tradition, and like everything else in that tradition they are 
intended to deepen the understanding of the mystery of Jesus’ person. “The 
miracle stories form a characteristic part of the Gospel tradition, and their aim, 
like that of every other part of the tradition, is to deepen the understanding of — 
the mystery of Who Jesus is and to set forth the implications of this recognition 
for the whole life and conduct of those who seek to follow Him. They are 
told against the background of the theology of the early Church by preachers — 
and teachers who saw in them not merely the supernatural ratification of that 
theology but rather the means of the instruction of converts in the truth of it. 
The miracle-stories formed a characteristic part of the pedagogic technique of 
the earliest Christian missionaries. We cannot arrive at a true understanding 
of the nature and function of the miracle-stories in the formation of the Gospel 
tradition unless we have first seen how they take their due place in the total 
theological scheme of those who first developed and used them as instruments 
of their missionary purpose” (p. 1). 

The theology presupposed is that which St. Paul also presupposes: Christ is - 
the Power of God as well as the Revealer of God; his mighty works are the 
manifestation of the living God through the incarnate Son. As against the 
form critics—or rather their extremer representatives—it is recognized that the 
miracle stories do not constitute a secondary stratum in the tradition; they are 
there from the first and their value is evidential, from the first. They are de- 
signed to show that Jesus is the Son of God. They are not even examples of 
divine compassion (p. 31) but only proofs or ‘signs’ (to the believing) of — 
Jesus’ divinity. They do not belong in the category of faith-healing. Sucha _ 
passage as, for example, Mark 6:1-6, which seems to point more or less in 
that direction, is very differently interpreted. The point is not that ‘he coud 
there do no mighty work,’ but rather that on account of the lack of faith among 
the populace of Nazareth he chose not to do any mighty work (p. 44). This 
is going pretty far in forcing theology upon exegesis! This is doing violence 
to the text of Mark quite as arbitrarily as is done by the extremest of the form 
critics. Moreover, many of the miracles are treated symbolically, even to their 
order of presentation in the narrative. (This of course means accepting the 
major premise of form criticism, viz. that originally the narratives were isolated 
units and their arrangement in the gospel narrative is the work of the evangelists 
or possibly of those who handed down the tradition, to some extent in blocks.) 
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Finally, some of the theological interpretation is perilously near to a modern, 
je. neo-orthodox, homiletical exposition. For example, the story of Jesus walk- 
ing on the water is meant to teach that “the spirit of Christ in the Church is no 
apparition ; it is the Lord Himself, no subtle self-deception of a wayward imag- 
ination; He brings peace to our hearts in the midst of the storm. If our prayers 
for His coming do not seem to be answered immediately, the reason is that a 
tested faith and more diligent perseverance in prayer will become for us the 
means of a greater blessing” (p. 93). This is a good example of how a modern 
preacher would have treated the passage had he been preaching at Rome in the 
60s of the first century. It is a good example of what Dean Colwell calls the 
‘modernizing’ interpretation, and the very thing Professor Cadbury has warned 
us against. 

For all this, the book is one that compels the reader to do a lot of good, stiff 
thinking. Form criticism, which is after all more or less of a misnomer—the 
things it emphasizes have been more or less common in American New Testa- 
ment research since Bacon’s Beginnings of Gospel Story in 1909—form criticism 
has no short and simple method of dealing with the things Mr. Richardson em- 
phasizes. After all, there is a kind of theology in the gospels and also a the- 
ology, at least an incipient one, in the tradition underlying the gospels. It may 
not be possible to go all the way with Dodd and distinguish Kerygma from 
Didaché in every instance; but it is nevertheless a sound emphasis, up to a point. 
These stories are told with a purpose and Richardson is quite right in insisiting 
that they are not mere decorative appendages, the result of pagan fantasy or 
enthusiasm accreted externally upon the gospel tradition. They belong to its 
very core. 

But it is a question if Richardson has not gone too far in expounding this 
theology, too far in the direction of the Johannine interpretation, not to say 
contemporary neo-orthodoxy. Further, when he comes to deal in the final 
chapter with the question, “Did the miracles really happen,” and concludes that 
they must either be accepted or rejected on the basis of personal faith in Christ 
without any possibility of a-scientific approach to the question of their historicity, 
it seems to me that he leaves solid ground behind him and takes off into the 
cloudland of modern theological metaphysics. Granted that there is no ‘develop- 
ment’ in ‘the miraculous’ in the New Testament: the dead are raised in the 
Gospel of Mark, that is, in the earliest tradition, as well as in the Gospel of 
John. Does this rule out the plain fact which stares us in the face, viz. that 
the details of the miracles are heightened in the telling, as time goes on? The 
author’s efforts to get away from this fact are not very successful. Moreover, 
what will he do with the miracles of the Old Testament or with those of ancient 
Judaism or with those of the Moslem saints and those of saints in other re- 
ligions—not to mention the miracles found in ecclesiastical history? Must these 
also have “a personal answer” (p. 127) ? 

These are some of the questions the author leaves us thinking over; we may 
be grateful for the first half of his answer, which is sound, and also for the 
second half, which is full of stimulus. Too much of New Testament research 
hitherto has been atomistic and more or less negative. The time has come to 
stress the unity of the New Testament and the fundamental religious significance 
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of its message as a whole. But we can do this without casting ourselves into 
the bottomless sea of neo-orthodoxy. There is still a golden mean. 
Freperick Grant. 
Union Theological Seminary 


Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in Formgeschichte. By Nils Wilhelm 
Lund. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. xiv + 428 
$4.00. 

“Chiasmus” is the ABBA arrangement of words and phrases (“Great is the 
hope, and the prizes are fair”), and it takes its name from the fact that if the 
first two members are placed on one line and the next two on the line below, 
the parallel members are connected by crossed lines in the form of the Greek 
letter Chi. Dr. Lund, dean and professor at North Park College, Chicago, who 
has long been working on the numerous examples of this phenomenon in the 
Bible, and who has frequently published some of his results in this Review and 
other journals, uses the term in a somewhat wider way to apply also to chiastic 
arrangements of entire passages. In this solid, scholarly and beautifully printed 
volume, the labors of twenty-five years find fruition. 

The study of chiasmus was foreshadowed by such early workers as Forbes, 
Jebb, Boys and J. A. Bengel. Here and there the chiastic arrangement has 
always been recognized, eg. in Matt. 7:6. Professor Bassett, the classical 
scholar, noted that it was a characteristic of Homer. Now Dean Lund shows 
that it is found in every type of literature contained in the Bible, and in the 
Ras Shamra and Akkadian hymns. The combination of chiastic and alternating 
patterns in Semitic poetry results in a highly artistic literary form, the recog- 
nition of which enables us to approach the solution of many critical problems. 
Structure, not metre, is the clue. 


As long as the strophe is to be determined by assuming that each line is of 
equal length and each strophe contains an equal number of lines, the result cannot 
be otherwise than destructive to the text. When we no longer consider the 
length and number of lines as essential elements in the Hebrew strophe but make 
the order of the ideas, whether alternating or chiastic, the determining factor, 
then we obtain a principle which is both inclusive and sufficiently flexible to fit 
the facts in the Hebrew text (p. 84). 


Though the author does not regard the Massoretic text as inerrant, and finds 
glosses here and there (pp. 85f., 96f.), his method tends to authenticate many 
phrases hitherto regarded as glosses. Old Testament students will, of course, 
consider his results in detail, but it can be said that he has provided us with an 
objective criterion which may prove to be more helpful than the study of metre. © 

Most students of St. Paul’s style, e.g. Bultmann, Blass, and J. Weiss, fail to 
understand it completely because they approach it in the light of classical models. 
Studied from the point of view of Semitic chiasmus, its true nature is seen. 
~The Apostle simply carries over into Greek that characteristic of Hebrew 
thought, writing and speech which was partly a mnemonic device and partly a 
-jiterary art. It is especially prominent in First Corinthians, Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians and Philemon, which are studied elaborately, and Dr. Lund 
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claims that it is present in Romans and other epistles. He thinks it the clue to 
the understanding of the Book of Revelation, to which he devotes several 
chapters. 

In the nature of things, the monograph had to confine itself to this one line 
of approach, and no doubt chiasmus will help to solve many problems, but many 
of the passages considered need other lines of approach than the literary one. 
Therefore we have, not so much a complete solution, as an auxiliary for future 
commentators and critics. This is particularly true in the Synoptic gospels, 
where Dr. Lund makes large use of his method, which is really a type of form 
criticism. He is no doubt right in saying that Matthew reproduces the form 
of Q better than does Luke (in fact on p. 295 he may have discovered another of 
Luke’s literary habits), but it is doubtful if the complete structure of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Mission Discourse of Matt. 10 are to be ascribed to Q. 
More probably Matthew is the artist who has further developed an already 
existing chiastic arrangement. We are. sure that he must conflate his sources, 
otherwise there are passages where Luke has performed the absurd and impossible 
task of copying out from Q (or Matthew) only the non-Marcan phrases! Fur- 
thermore, Matthew is an artist in his own right with his own predilections and 
habits. Nevertheless, Dr. Lund has made many brilliant suggestions and pro- 
vided us with an insight into that lost Second Source—and into the words of 
our Lord Himself. We can only hope that every commentator from now on 
will take full account of this lucid and helpful book. 7 

SHERMAN E. JoHNSON 
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Episcopal Theological School 7 


A History of Early Christian Literature. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xiv + 324. $2.50. 

This handbook on early Christian Literature outside the New Testament is 
characterized by its clarity, brevity and accuracy. Dr. Goodspeed surveys the 
Christian literature of the first three centuries in some eighteen chapters. The 
early sections are organized on the principle of the different types of literature— 
eg. Letters, Revelation, Gospels, Acts, etc., while some nine chapters are 
devoted to particular writers of the later period, such as Justin, Irenaeus, 
Clement, Tertullian, Origen, etc. 

The author’s purpose is clearly factual, rather than interpretative or theological. 
The manuscripts of different writings are carefully noted, the use of Scripture in 
the various authors is given attention, the relevant facts to be gleaned from 
Eusebius about early writers are indicated, and the main contents of their 
extant works are surveyed. It is perhaps in the realm of literary criticism 
that Dr. Goodspeed’s book proves most incisive. The Epistle to Diognetus is 
characterized thus: “It bristles with antitheses; in short, it is so full of art that 
it verges on the artificial. The letter lacks entirely the convincing and grip- 
ping quality of Early Christian literature” (pp. 147-8). Tatian is “a sprightly, 


_ if somewhat intemperate, writer” (p. 149), while Melito “revels in the ornate 


artificialities of Greek rhetoric—exclamation, apostrophe, antithesis, rhetorical 
questions” etc. (p. 185). Tertullian’s style is “impetuous, dramatic, direct, 
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varied, often richly illustrated, sometimes full of apostrophe and exclamation, _ 
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Dr. Goodspeed writes with an accurate knowledge of the recent scholarship : 


students his work has many profitable features. His chronological outline of 
the letters of Cyprian (pp. 267-9) is most helpful, as is his list of the Lost 
Books of Early Christian literature (Chapter XVIII). An excellent example 
of his care in describing manuscripts is his paragraph on the Aretas Codex (pp. 
188-9). His treatment of each writer is always clear and accurate, and the 
number of relevant facts he has assembled in his 299 pages is a miracle of 
compression, seeing that his work reads with such fluency. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Goodspeed did not compile his bibliography with 
the same care with which he wrote the body of his text. While he has made 


Origéne, Sa Vie, Son CEuvre, Sa Pensée; Tollinton, R. B., Selections from the 
Commentaries and Homilies of Origen; Lortz, J., Tertullian als Apologet, and 
many other standard works, is indicative of hasty compilation. There is no 


Alexandria, or to the invaluable information on Patristics to be gleaned from 
Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. Monceaux’s Histoire 
Littéraire de l Afrique Chrétienne deserved notice, as did Morgan’s Importance 
of Tertullian, and Hitchcock’s Irenaeus of Lugdunum. Some notice of Lietz- 
mann’s works on Early Christianity should also have been included. Of the 


~ 


more attention could have been given in the body of his text to Gnostic literature, 
though he has an able treatment of the Apocryphal Gospels and makes some — a 

{ mention of the Pistis Sophia. One of the best bibliographies of Early Christian 
literature is to be found in Dr. Moffatt’s First Five Centuries (pp. 206-51). 
Students of the period will do well to be guided by this, as well as by Dr. © 
Goodspeed’s list. 

Some questions of detail may be finally mentioned. Dr. Goodspeed attributes 
the writing of I Clement to the Roman church’s conviction that “it was the 
custodian of his (Peter’s) tomb and so of his memory and his teaching” (p. 
13). He fails to mention what Van Cauwelaert (Revue d'Histoire Ecclés. 

i April, 1935, pp. 267-306) has so ably brought forward—viz. the unique economic 


and social relations between Rome and Corinth. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s treatment of the relationship of the Letter of Barnabas to 
the Didache assumes that the common document behind both works was a 
Jewish-Christian tract. This he identifies with the original Greek of Schlecht’s 
Latin version (p. 169, cf. 158). There are a good many reasons agains this 
(cf. Vokes, Riddle of the Didache, pp. 18-19), not least of them the fact that 
the Latin version contains the addition about “light and darkness,” found in 
Barnabas and not in the Didache. 


gifted, but uncontrolled, except by overwhelming conviction” (pp. 219-20), 


in the field, and his book is hence of great value, since it brings the literary = 
history of Early Christianity up to date for the English reader. As an aidto __ 


mention of many excellent works, the omission of such books as Vokes, F. E,, a 
The Riddle of the Didache; de Faye, Eugéne, Clément d’Alexandrie, and 
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reference to such important books on doctrine as Bigg’s Christian Platonists of iz 


works on the Gnostics Dr. Goodspeed omits reference to Buonaiuti’s valuable | : 
little book, Gnostic Fragments, and to Burkitt’s Church and Gnosis. Indeed, 
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In treating of Melito, Dr. Goodspeed remarks that, since he was a Quarto- 
deciman, his homily On the Passion “would be comparable with a Good Friday 
Sermon today” (p. 186). Recent study of the Quartodeciman controversy has, 
however, shown that the Asiatic 14th celebrated not only the Passion but also 
the Resurrection. Dr. Schmidt’s famous dictum contrasting the Asiatic 14th 
with the Western Easter “Dort Passah, hier Ostern!” has been ably criticised 
by Brightman (J.T.S., XXV, pp. 254-270; cf. also the reviewer's article in the 
Harvard Theological Review, XXXIII, 3, pp. 177-90). In view of this it is 
interesting that Melito’s Homily concludes with a treatment of the Resurrection. 

On page 162 Dr. Goodspeed notes that “Theophilus gives us the first express 
quotation from one of the gospels that has come down to us.” It is worthy of 
notice in this connection that Barnabas is the first to introduce a New Testament 
citation by the phase “as it is written” (4:14). The saying is from Matthew 
20:16 (cf. 22: 14), though it is possible that the author of Barnabas imagined 
he was quoting from the LXX (cf. IV Ezra 8:3; 10:57). 

In referring to the Statue of Hippolytus (p. 228), Dr. Goodspeed leaves the 
impression that this was erected after the healing of the Schism, though his 
treatment of the issue is not too clear. Dix in his Apostolic Tradition (p. xxxi) 
has thrown out the excellent suggestion that the statue represents “the venera- 
ion‘of a sect for its founder, not the charity of the Church for a rebel who made 
a tardy repentance.” 

These, however, are minor points. Dr. Goodspeed’s work will prove of in- 
terest and value to all students of Early Christian literature. He has written a 
careful and illuminating handbook, and though it may not be theologically pene- 
trating, it is lucid, well written and historically sound. 


Union Theological Seminary 


xviii + 216. $2.00. 

The writings of Nels F. S. Ferré are becoming increasingly important 
Trained in the “liberal” school of thought, yet aware of the vagueness of liberal 
theology, he is seeking for a truer liberalism and in so doing becoming more 
conservative and more definitely “catholic.” 

In the present work he attempts to show that Chrirstianity is man’s ultimate 


The Christian Faith. By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: Harpers, 1942, . a 


_ religion since it is God’s supreme revelation and meets man’s ultimate needs. 
_ The book begins with a study of man’s experience and personality in order to 
_ determine the human ultimate. Then the religious ultimate is considered, and, 
- finally, the book closes with a discussion of the “Christian Ultimate.” The 
- general aim of the author is “to show how important the affirmations of the 


Christian tradition really are when their deeper meaning is understood because 


: they witness to the absoluteness of the Christian revelation.” And again, “the 


central and insistent idea is the claim that when God as revealed in Jesus is 
taken seriously as the ultimate principle of explanation, Christian faith obtains 
a concise and concrete content to offer a confused and needy world.” The key 


_ to the understanding of the Christian Gospel is the Incarnation. Dr. Ferré has . 


Cyrit C. RICHARDSON. 
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written an inspiring and suggestive book which should receive wide notice and 
careful study. 


Paut S. Kramer 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Lambeth Conferences: the Solution for Pan-Anglican Organization, 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 488.) By William 
Redmond Curtis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 355, 
$4.00. 


Professor Curtis (of New York University) approaches his subject as a 
“student of British constitutional and imperial history,” with a special interest 
in the “secular development of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” the 
organization of which was anticipated by a generation in the integration of the 
Anglican Communion through the Lambeth Conferences. Just as the unity of 
Ecclesia Anglicana under Archbishop Theodore in the seventh century prepared 
the way for the political unity of the English people, so the federal functioning 
of the world-wide Anglican Communion under the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lambeth Conferences as its centre of unity prefigured the Imperial 
Conference of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

This approach determines the author’s treatment of the Conferences. He is 
less concerned with their pronouncements upon practical or theological ques- 
tions than with their emergence as a recognized institution of the Anglican 
; Communion, called into being by a definite historical situation—the formation 
— of self-governing churches in the dominions (and of course the independent 


—— churches in Scotland and America) with a common Anglican basis in doctrine, 
dat discipline and worship, yet legally free of any dependence upon the mother- 
Church. “The beginnings of the establishment of synodical government in the 

churches in the self-governing British colonies . . . inaugurated the process of 

- granting autonomy to those churches. The process, though still in its infancy 
ys ( in 1867, had progressed far enough to usher in a gradual alteration in the rela- 


tionship of the churches in the colonies to the Church in England. As these 
a churches developed toward autonomy it became necessary to clarify and redefine 
ae their relation to the Church in England. In this way the very structure of the 


Anglican Communion was so altered as to make necessary such an innovation 
ae as the Lambeth Conference of that year.” 
a Curtis proceeds, first of all, to study the organization and legal status of 


the several Anglican churches within and without the Empire on the eve of the 

: first Conference. Next he surveys in some detail the concrete problems con- 

fronting these churches in the years immediately prior to 1867—especially the 

controversies over Essays and Reviews and over Colenso of Natal. The latter 

a bristled with legal and constitutional problems which existing machinery was 

; inadequate to settle, and so necessitated a new device without proximate prece- 

dent and yet perhaps the most significant step taken in the Anglican world since 
the Reformation (as Bishop Selwyn pronounced it). 

_ The Conference of 1867 was tentative and experimental, Archbishop Longley 

* feeling his way as one not fully sure of his ground. Quite in contrast was the 
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"assurance and “firmly guiding hand” of Archbishop Tait at the second Con-— 
ference, with which Lambeth passed out of the experimental stage into an ac- 
cepted institution of the Anglican system. 

While the debates have always been stenographically recorded, these records 
are held in such confidence that investigators are denied access to the materials 
which would disclose the course of discussion on the floor. However, under 
“amazing and unexplainable circumstances” the debates of 1867 were substan- 
tially published in the Guardian, and of this account Curtis has made generous 
use. 

For the actual accomplishments of the Conferences, more especially of those 
held since 1878, this book would need to be supplemented by the official published 
reports, but as an account of the circumstances which called them into being it 
is unique, so far as the present reviewer is aware. Nor would it be easy to 
point to a comparable mapping out of the far-flung Anglican Communion operat- 
ing under such diverse conditions. 

There are a few unfortunate slips. Charles Inglis and Nova Scotia were by 
no means “the first Anglican bishop and diocese outside the British Isles” (p. 
48), since three bishops had already been consecrated for the United States. 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont did not become Presiding Bishop for more than 
a decade after 1851 (p. 79). The professorship from which Maurice was dis- 

missed was not at Cambridge (p. 102) but at Kings College, London. 


PV. Norwoop. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


By Evarts B. Greene. New York: New York University Press, 1941, pp. 
wit 172. $2.75. 


_ This study, a publication of the Stokes Foundation for the Anson G. Phelps 
Lectureship on Early American History, is an admirable historical presentation 
of a centuries-old, world-wide, problem in its American setting. The increasing 
power of the modern state fully justifies—nay, demands—an historical exposition 
of the relationship of church and state which will be readily understandable by 
the general reader. This volume fills the bill. 

The opening chapter, “Old World Traditions,” surveys the European back- 
ground. The second chapter shows how, in the various American colonies for 
one hundred and fifty years, “European ideas of church and state were actually 
transplanted to the New World.” The modification of these European ideas 
is presented in chapter three, “Liberalizing Factors in Colonial America.” On 
the eve of the Revolution, although “church establishments of a sort existed in 
a majority of the thirteen colonies, . . . they were clearly losing ground.” Gen- 
erally speaking, the more tolerant the government, the more prosperous the 
colony. 

The War of Independence was an ecclesiastical, as well as a political revolu- 
tion. Chapters four and five, “Separation” and “After Separation,” outline this 
movement. While religious liberty in the strict sense was almost immediately 
obtained and most churches were dissestablished, “religious equality was not 
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generally secured”; and “what has been called the American tradition of the 
separation of church and state ... was the outcome of another half 

of experience and public discussion.” Not until 1833, when the people of Massa- 
chusetts ratified the eleventh amendment to their state constitution, was the 
process completed in all the states. 

But the tension between the realms which belong to Cesar and those which 
belong to God, still exists, and the issues are many, living and real. The sub. 
ject is brought down to date in the last chapter, “The American Tradition 
Tested.” The problems raised by education, especially public and parochial 
schools, by marriage and divorce, birth control, child labor, the teaching of 
scientific, economic and social theories, and by conscientious objectors, are dis- 
cussed fairly, objectively, and without dullness. Every American needs to be 
informed on the historical background of these issues, and this book is excellent 
for the purpose. 

Sixteen pages of bibliographical notes, covering the subjects of each chapter 
in the volume, enable the interested student to pursue the subject further. The 
index of ten pages is good. 7 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Watter H. Stowe. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Highway of God. By Ralph W. Sockman. New York: Macmillan, 1942, 
pp. xiv + 228. $2.00. 


According to the author, this work is in the nature of an orientation for be- 
ginners in preaching and also re-orientation for those bewildered by the en- 
compassing confusion. A fresh map of our field, it aspires to give directions 
rather than definitions. It bases its standard for preachers on Christ’s own ap- 
praisal of Saint John Baptist. It presents a challenge to the roadmakers and 
the need of first facing for one’s self great primary questions—though it could 
be questioned whether one can start off on the path of guiding others with “all 
the answers.” It is good to have, as in this work, emphasis upon the ideal of 
basing sermons on people’s needs rather than upon their wants; to hear again 
the ultimate importance of the pulpit as a means of bearing witness to truth by 
divine revelation rather than so much emphasis upon the ethical and social mes- 
sage; to stress the need of spiritual leaders to develop prayer life in others 
rather by giving exercises and imparting the feeling of prayer and not so much 
by citing examples and stressing needs. 

Those deeply involved in social programs should think hard on the standard 
of appraisal and application which the author sets forth (p. 62). One can more 
readily pardon the use of the rather overworked knobless door of Holman Hunt 
(the more surprising since it comes amid so much that is fresh in tone and 
expression), for many sentences are worth much meditation, e.g. “Fidelity is 
the finest form of faith.” “Bethlehem is the place where the best in us comes 
to birth.” “We are more spirited than spiritual.” 

Not only our prophets but our universities should take notice of the much 
needed call for synthesis over analysis. Too many have been confined to diag- 
nosis of evils. We have too many critics and too few creators. 
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The basic test of the roadmaker is in the passion for souls and a special 
plea is made (long overdue) for the care and development of the normal people. 
There is perhaps an implication somewhat disparaging to the monastic ideal 
of life, in the passage which treats of the neglected Holy Spirit. It might have 
been fairer to have noted that the Apostles themselves were “in retreat” before 
the gift of the spirit was possible. “Solitariness” of individuals and even of 
groups may well be an initial necessity before we can have Pentecost. 
One would wish that at the end of the book the triumphant note on the in- 
yincibility of the Gospel might have been sounded a bit longer and louder. The 


book is primarily for those who preach and its emphases are greatly needed. 
Wattace E. Conk tne. 
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Bishop of Chicago 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. By Roy W. Battenhouse. Nashville, Tenn.: Vander- 

bilt University Press, 1941, pp. xiv + 266. $2.50. 

Against an elaborate background study of the Renaissance conceptions of For- 
tune, Fate, Providence, God, history, sin, and the function of poetry, Professor 
Battenhouse analyzes this first great Elizabethan tragedy by Marlowe in terms 
of moralized history. In developing his thesis that Tamburlaine combines the 
morality play with the dramatization of history—a further development of the 
same kind of synthesis attempted by Preston in his earlier play Cambises— 
Professor Battenhouse takes pains to show the inadequacy of the current critical 
interpretations of Marlowe’s play. Rejecting the usual identification of Mar- 
lowe with his character Tamburlaine, he dismisses, on the one hand, the admiring 
romantic view of Marlowe as a “ringleader of free thought,” and on the other, 
the detached historical view of Marlowe (not altogether detached from the 
dangerous attractions of psychological analysis) as a Machiavellian. He points 
out those personal qualities in the historical Tamburlaine (ambition, lust, self- 
confidence, etc.) which Marlowe accepted, and distinguishes them from those 
incidents in the play, particularly in Part II, which were Marlowe’s amplifica- 
tions and conflations of historical events not always associated with the his- 
torical Tamburlaine. Professor Battenhouse’s discussion of the play, then, 
becomes a discussion of it in terms of his reconstructed Renaissance view of 
tragedy: the conflict between man’s faulty ambitions and passions and God’s 
just Providence, presented “to instruct men in self-knowledge and to lead them 
to moral amendment.” 

There is no doubt that the author of this book has done a service in checking 
certain popular misconceptions about one important characteristic of great trag- 
edy, and of this play of Marlowe's in particular. By his review and analysis 
of the metaphysical and moral concerns of the men of the English Renaissance 
who saw in history and nature lessons for the cultivation of morality and piety, 
and who understood the poet’s function as an interpreter of the means for 
human regeneration to a life of virtue, independent of the church, Professor 
Battenhouse underlines the peculiar seriousness which places this play, as he 
says, among the great moral spectacles of English drama. One might wish 
that there were included in this study some analysis of Marlowe’s verse. It 
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would be interesting to know, for example, just how far eens intensely 
serious poety which, as T. S. Eliot has remarked, “attains its effects by some. 
_ thing not unlike caricature,” sharpens by just such effects the moral point of 
this play. That Professor Battenhouse is aware of something like this is ap. 
parent in his very suggestive chapter on the influence of Seneca, but his interest 
there is particularly on the place of Tamburlaine as a link between the Senecans 
and the popular dramatists rather than in the close analysis of the verse itself, 
MAtcotm StrRacHan, 


Groton School 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Religion and the Present Crisis. Ed. by John Knox. Chicago: University of 

_ Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xii + 165. $1.50. 

This volume contains nine lectures delivered at the University of Chicago 
under the Walgreen Foundation. Their purpose seems to be twofold: first, to 
bring to light the religious and moral weaknesses which are at the root of the 
present crisis; and second, to show what contribution religion can make toward 
overcoming the ills revealed by this diagnosis. The topics are quite varied. 
One pictures the cardinal faiths of democracy, and shows that they can flourish 
only under the benign light of Christian love. Another points out that the 
strengthening power of Christianity is necessary to save us from the ‘post-war 
doldrums,’ that slackening of moral fiber after the tension of war is ended. A 
third sees hope for a durable peace through an emphasis on the ecumenical ideal 
and its extension to the political order. Christianity comes perilously close to 
being a means to human ends. 

Other lectures avoid this peril. One emphasizes the realism and soundness 
of the theological truths about man, and urges a return to the abiding Christian 
tradition. Another analyzes sinful man’s errors in his search for personal sta- 
bility, which can be found only through faith in the creativity of God. 

L. M. H. 


Victory with Christ. By Edward L. Parsons. Louisville: The Cloister Press. 

1942, pp. x + 129. $1.00. 

This little book by the retired Bishop of California comprises a series of de- 
votional meditations on the events of Palm Sunday and Holy Week. The em- 
phasis throughout is Christus Victor; the victory of God in Christ over all the 
evil forces of the world. The Cross is the scene of the mighty act of God, 
“where in death struggle Jesus won the victory of love,” which victory is ours 
“if we are ready to learn of him and open our hearts to his spirit.” The whole 
book, beautifully written, and stressing an emphasis too often neglected, i.e. the 
note of spiritual victory, should bring courage and inspiration to all who read it. 

P. S. K. 


Getting Down to Cases. By Charles T. Holman. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1942, pp. x + 207. $2.00. 

This is an excellent addition to the rapidly growing number of books on pas- 
toral counselling. Its particular virtue lies in its citing of genuine cases and 
the treatment which each case received. The cases are divided into two groups: 
the self-condemned and the socially condemned. There are added chapters 
dealing with the preparations for, and the technique of, counselling. It makes 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


an excellent book for side-reading in courses in Pastoral Care in seminaries as 
well as a very suggestive help to those already engaged in the cure of souls, 


F. A, M, 


A Creed for Free Men. By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribners, | 
1941, pp. xiv-+ 277. $2.50. 


The author faces thoughtfully and courageously the problem of supplying thap™ 
which our world certainly lacks today: a unifying faith. The thing which he 
proposes is a belief in democracy in terms of Christian faith. He makes it quiteus 
clear that without Christian foundation and principles of living, democracy will” 
fail of being the hope of mankind. His summary of these principles in thems 
closing chapter of the book, together with certain consequences which follow 
their acceptance, is remarkably satisfying. As a clear statement, from this = 
standpoint, of a creed which could unite mankind socially as well as religiously, 
this book certainly fills one of the needs of the day. oq 

And Down the Days. By John Louis Bonn. New York: Macmillan, 1942, ppm 

x + 306. $2.50. 

The author, who is a Jesuit, retells the story of Elsa St. John Eckel, daughter & 
of one Maria Monk, who in the days of the ‘Know Nothings’ had written a 7% 
mendacious exposé of Roman Catholic conventual life. Elsa compensates for | 
the shame and squalor attendant upon her early years, and her incorrect supposi- 
tion that she is illegitimate, by deliberately planning to attain a position of 
power and wealth. She goes to Paris, is accepted at the decadent court of 
Napoleon III, and falls in love with a pious viscount who guides her still rebel- 
lious footsteps into the Roman Church. Returning to America, Mrs. Eckel de 
votes the remainder of her life to giving away her possessions and to building 
a church. It is the story of the Hound of Heaven seeking a human soul. 

J. S. 


Christian Faith and Worship. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: 
- Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1942, pp. 140. $0.50, $5.00 per dozen. 


In this confirmation manual, Father Pittenger puts the emphasis where it 
should be: on the great positive truths of the Christian religion. Matters of 
practise are introduced in such a way that they are organically related to these 
truths, and there is no dwelling on trifles. The Holy Communion service is 
printed in full together with such added devotions as are customary in Anglo- 
Catholic parishes, and there are forms for self-examination and confession, as 
well as some wholesome morning, evening and wartime prayers. This booklet is 
just what the liberal Catholic priest wants for his young people. 

S. E. J. 
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